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Marsha Mateyka Gallery 

2012 R STREET NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20009 
202-328-0088 FAX: 202-332-0520 
WED-SAT 11-5 PM & BY APPOINTMENT 

Paintings, sculpture and works on paper by Contemporary American and European artists. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


Gallery K 

2010 R STREET NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20009 
202-234-0339 FAX: 202-234-0605 
TUES-SAT 11-6 PM 

Twentieth century paintings, drawings, sculpture and graphics. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


Susan Conway gallery 

AT GLACKENS HOUSE, 1214 30TH STREET NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20007 

202-333-6343 FAX: 202-625-0647 
TUES-SAT 11-5 PM OR BY APPOINTMENT 

Twentieth century American paintings, drawings and sculpture. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


MiCKELSON Gallery Inc. 

709 G STREET NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20001 
202-628-1734 FAX: 202-783-2960 
MON-FRI 9:30-5 PM, SAT 9:30-3 PM 

American and European traditional and figurative prints, paintings and sculpture. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


Troyer Fitzpatrick Lassman Gallery 

1710 CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20009 
202-328-7189 FAX: 202-667-8106 
WED-SAT 12-5 PM 

Contemporary American paintings, photography and sculpture. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


Addison/Ripley Gallery, Ltd. 

9 HILLYER COURT NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20008 
202-328-2332 FAX: 202-332-4613 
TUES-SAT 11-5 PM 

Contemporary art in all media. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 
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Because we think of Washington as purely political and the 
media likes that just fine, we rarely see this city as an artistic 
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Art Center 


For the past 21 years, we have been working in studios 
on the Old Town waterfront. Explore a three floor mar¬ 
ketplace of 84 working studios, 8 group studios, a com¬ 
prehensive art school, 6 galleries and a fantastic variety 
of styles. Observe painters, print makers, photographers, 
potters and a bow maker, as well as sculptors, jewelers, 
glass and fiber artists creating, displaying and selling 
their work. Shop for the unique, purchase fine art and 
designer crafts directly from the artisans. 



WHERE ART COMES TO LIFE 

105 N. Union Street, Alexandria, VA 
Open daily 10 ani-5 pm. For Info Call (703) 838-4565 

15 minutes &om Washington, D.C. 







Gallery Schedule 







summer at Kathleen Ewing Gallery 

19 9 8 


Rosamond Purcell 

Special Cases: Natural Anomalies and Historical Monsters 


May 15 - June 20 


With selections from the Recently Extinct and Endangered series 


June 26 - August 15 Water, Water Everywliere...And not a drop to drink 


A group exhibition of vintage and contemporary photographs 


Kathleen Ewing Gallery 1609 Connecticut Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20009 Tel: 202.328.9855 
Gallery Hours: Wednesday - Saturday 12:00-5:00pm and by appointment 


PYRAMID ATLANTIC 


A Center for Printmaking, Hand Papermaking and the Art of the Book 


VIEW 

Pyramid Atlantic: A Study in Collaboration 
June 3-September 4,1998 

at the Federal Reserve Board 


VISIT 

Pyramid Atlantic Studios 

Join artists working in our studios for paper, prints 
and books. 


C Street between 20th and 21st Streets, NW, WDC 20551 
Open to the public from 11:30 am to 2:00 pm 
Monday through Friday or by calling (202) 452-3686 


6001 66th Avenue, Suite 103, Riverdale, Maryland 20737 
Monday through Friday, 9:00 am to 5:00 pm 
or by calling (301) 459-7154 or (301) 577-3424 


PARTICIPATE 

Summer institute Workshops: June 29-July 30,1998 

Spinning Our Yams: Paper Cloth/Paper Thread in a Story, Dorothy Field; Western Papermaking Intensive, Pat Almonrode; Gum 


Printing: Ciiche Verre, Miriam Schaer; Fabric for Books, Christina Roberts; The Medieval Wooden Book: A Painted World, Susan 
Lightcap; The 3-D Book Structure, Julie Chen; The Layered Page, Maureen Cummins; From Blade to Block, Matthew Lawrence; 
2 Plates, 2 Colors: An Intro to Color Lithography, Oscar Gonzalez-Ceron; Photogravure Intensive, Lothar Osterburg. 

Food for the Soul II: November 7,1998 

Spectacular evening at Gibson Creative including artful boxes, buffet dinner provided by DC’s leading chefs, delectable desserts and 
dancing to live music. 



For detailed description of workshops or Food for the Soul II please call (301) 459-7154. 

Left: The Angel of Bath, 1998 by Carol Rowan, executed by Pyramid Atlantic's master printer Oscar Gonzalez-Ceron is included in the 
exhibition Pyramid Atlantic: A Study in Collaboration. 
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Planning to visit the 
museums this weekend? 


When you come downtown to see great works of art, 
go shopping, to the theater, kite flying on the Mall or 
gallery hopping, be sure to make the Old Ebbitt Grill 
a part of your weekend fun. 

Special Saturday Lunch 

Selections from our popular menu are highlighted 
by exciting Saturday Chef’s specials. 

Sumptuous Sunday Brunch 

A complete special brunch menu that will be 
the best part of your day. 


OLD EBBITT GRILL 

347-4800 • 675 15th Street, NW 











ABOUT ARTSITES98 


ARTSITES98 is the third regional biennial of the ARTSITES series. It is the 
result of united action by eleven visual art presenters in the region—Arlington 
Arts Center (AAG), the Corcoran Gallery of Art, District of Columbia Arts 
Center (DCAC), Ellipse Arts Center (Ellipse), Greater Reston Arts Genter 
(GRAGE), Maryland Art Place (MAP), McLean Project for the Arts (MPA), 
Rockville Arts Place (RAP), School 33 Art Genter, Washington Genter for 
Photography (WCP) and Washington Project for the ArtsXCorcoran (WPAXG)— 
to present a multi-site showcase for artists in the region. 

Seventy-six of the finest contemporary artists from Washington, D.G., 
Virginia and Maryland will exhibit their work at the eleven partner sites. The 
work of ten artists, one chosen from each of the other ten sites by Terrie 
Sultan, Corcoran Curator of Contemporary Art, are shown at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art’s Hemicycle Gallery and Rotunda. As the information center 
for ARTSITES98, the Corcoran provides a video display of work on exhibit at 
the other sites. 

The ARTSITES biennial series represents an attempt to meet a long¬ 
standing need of the region. One of the most vigorous regional art commu¬ 
nities in the country, this area, nonetheless, lacks large-scale and regular exhi¬ 
bition opportunities for its artists to display their latest work. Therefore, 
broad forums are not available for the public to gain awareness of the artistic 
strength existing in its own community. Various arts organizations in the 
region, together or individually, have made serious efforts to address this 
issue, and regional art centers have burgeoned in recent years both in urban 
and suburban communities, arousing varying degrees of interest and support. 
These efforts and their impact are, however, often limited by resource and 
location reasons. 

The ARTSITES institutional partners have two main goals—to present a 
biennial showcase for regional talent and to stimulate attention to and interest 
in the art and the art makers of this region. In combining resources in this 
innovative way, the ARTSITES alliance hopes to encourage other collaborative 
efforts for the arts in our community and enhance public awareness of the pres¬ 
ence and function of the art centers involved. 























ARLINGTON ARTS CENTER 

HIGH 

DEFINITION 


Definition is an Information Age term referring to the clarity and quali¬ 
ty of a transmitted image. It is generally appended to the word television 
and further compressed into the catchy high tech initials, HDTV. The con¬ 
ceptual link between HDTV and the work of the six artists in the Arlington 
Arts Centers ArtSites ’98 exhibition is a matter of visual resolution, i.e. giv¬ 
ing unified form to fragmented data. HDTV works by increasing the 
amount of transmitted horizontal lines on a television screen from the cur¬ 
rent standard of 5^5 to either 7^0 or I,o8o (depending on its format). 
This increased density of electronic information results in an intensified 
visual image gliding across the surface of the glass cathode tube. HDTV is a 
literal model of the maxim of contemporary sensing: the more informa¬ 
tion, the better. 

While Jacques de Beaufort, Hsin-Hsi Chen, Astrid Golomar, Susan 
Eder, Kate Farrall and Jae Ko do not work with moving images, these 
artists have processed extensive amounts of both intellectual and physical 
information into clarified forms. Their highly appealing works, saturated 
with rich thought and materials, are broadcast directly to viewers in the open 
box of the gallery. In this high definition presentation, the viewer’s gaze is 
neither directed nor confined. Rather, viewers may approach these artworks 
from all angles and without commercial breaks. 

Significantly, viewers will not find a linear path to follow from begin¬ 
ning to end in this show. The intention is that the artist’s formally resolved 
products will spur viewers to reenter the web of observations, ideas, process¬ 
es, and possibilities gdven immediate definition in photography, drawing, 
painting, and sculpture. In this sense, it is via the refined image of an artist 
that viewers might access a highly unlimited and sophisticated pool of infor¬ 
mation and inspiration. 

Jacques de Beaufort combines photographic techniques and the for¬ 
mat of the classical frieze to frame narrative chains of human interaction. 
Once defined, de Beaufort’s cast of characters are repeatedly translated and 
transmitted as the artist assembles similarly posed archetypes in varying styles 
on horizontal bands pinned to the gallery wall. A string of Victorian silhou¬ 
ettes parallels a string of industrial silhouettes, which in turn parallels a string 
of photographed nude figures. De Beaufort creates these coded permutations 
to impose order, or a story, on the universal chaos of human relationships. 
However, the artist’s code, with its occasional horned, masked or extra- 
limbed figures, is neither decisively logical nor legible; its source remains 
mysteriously ambiguous. As in a strange cave painting or carved hieroglyph 
from a lost civilization, form and feature are defined in deBeaufort’s art, 
while meaning is open to multiple decodings and interpretations. 

Physical mystery and ambiguity are shaped in Hsin-Hsi Chen’s tiny 
three-dimensional drawings. Chen’s careful gradations of gray, her bottom¬ 
less darks, and veiled lights, are shaded either on the interior or exterior of 
folded paper boxes. The artist typically constructs all but one side of each 
box, leaving incomplete the side attached to the gallery wall or facing the 
viewer. In her installation Circle, Chen’s drawings parallel this structure: 
empty three-cornered rooms are drawn within open-ended glowing boxes. 
The artist has given space a shadowy physical definition that makes it impos¬ 
sible to render fully the fourth wall and final corners. Viewers are left inti¬ 
mately aware of the mystery of what is left undefined—the drama of the 
incompletely contained void. 

Astrid Colomar is involved with giving formal definition to something 
equally intangible and open-ended as space. Her subject is existential uncer¬ 
tainty. Colomar is concerned with expressing the displacement of the indi¬ 


vidual in an overwhelming mass society hurtling toward the millennium. In 
the artist’s Nihilexno series, burnt, rent, and stretched plastic is adhered to 
thickly painted surfaces. These works do not portend reconciliation between 
evolving individuality and the artificial, suffocating container of contempo¬ 
rary civilization. However, resolution occurs in the canvases’ darkly visceral 
beauty, which is the artist’s aesthetic definition of the ongoing struggles and 
crises she observes. Colomar is a late twentieth-century representative of a 
tradition of visual and literary artists who are able to form beauty as an anti¬ 
dote to the perceived incompleteness of existence. 

Susan Eder’s work dramatically contrasts with that of Colomar, yet 
Eder too seeks to give forms to the intangible with her methodical explo¬ 
rations of beauty. Where Colomar forms something beautiful from an emo¬ 
tional reaction to uncontrollable elements and events, Eder rationally shapes 
an artful science to evaluate the individual’s perception of beauty. In her 
photographic experiments, the variables are butterfly specimens. Eder twists 
and turns the Pachliopta butterfly, an object that is commonly perceived as 
beautiful, into uncommon positions to see if and how it is recognized. In 
head-on and profile shots the familiar winged form is visually redefined, 
metamorphosing into entities that are alternately seedlike, scary, and sexual. 
Eder’s presentation suggests that they must be freshly judged: beautiful or 
not. Beauty l^ramid: Butterfiies takes her project a step further, asking viewers to 
arrange photographs of various butterflies into a ranked order of visual pref¬ 
erences. This reshuffling of photographs reiterates a definition of beauty 
that is steeped in subjectivity no matter how objectively it is tested. 

Kate Farrall challenges illusionistic definitions of photography with 
her playful, crisp images printed on colored, fuzzy shocks of fake fur. 
Furthermore, Farrall’s tiny, often mundane subjects are proportionately 
revalued through the artist’s larger-than-life renditions and wittily connota- 
tive tides. In the work Independent Pacifist with Submissive Tendencies and Militant about It, 
the artist suspends a sharp-edged, grandly scaled seam-ripper (a humble 
sewing tool) in bright red fur. By pulling together contradictory informa¬ 
tional components of texture, color, scale, and title, Farrall provocatively 
redefines photographic image making. 

Sculptor Jae Ko also uses material unexpectedly, redefining physical 
properties and limits. Ko laboriously unrolls and rolls layers of paper to 
shape dense disks which are then submerged in pools of ink. Through this 
processes, such humble materials as adding machine tape or crepe paper are 
transformed into elegantly warped, lushly-hued shapes. Beautiful unified 
objects are created as separate layers of thin, disintegrating, and tearable 
material are resolved into fluid circular masses. 

A common intent of image makers is to distill information into an 
intensified form that is visually engaging and accessible. Consequently, 
experience with everyday images, such as those transmitted through televi¬ 
sion, can be applied to more unique contacts with works of art, including the 
works in this exhibition. While the definitive meaning of an artwork may be 
more elusive than the point of the average televised commercial or program, 
this is perhaps because artists are seeking a higher, or more sophisticated def¬ 
inition of their ideas and observations. Artists like Jacques de Beaufort, 
Astrid Colomar, and Susan Eder give form to intangible systems of human 
relationships and perceptions. Hsin-Hsi Chen, Kate Farrall and Jae Ko 
manipulate space and materials in order that viewers experience a physical 
reality. Ultimately, the definition that artists bring to ideas involves aesthet¬ 
ic form and shape. It is the viewer’s response which completes an artist’s for¬ 
mal definition with personal meaning. 


KRISTEN HILEMAN 
Curator, Arlington Arts Center 


Jacques de Beaufort, Untitled Photograph from the series Goat Songs From the Flat Age, 1997. Toned silver print, 4’’ * 5 
Hsin Hsi Chen, Circle (detail) 1997. Mixed media, 48” x 18” x 18” Astrid Colomar, Nihilexno II, 1997 * Mixed media on canvas, 46” x 38” 

Susan Eder, Beauty fyramid: Butterfies, 1998, Rearranged framed color photographs, 5’ * 7 ’ Kate Farrall, ICSI - bit^ spider (detail), I 99 ^» Van dyke on fake fur 

Jae Ko, Untitled, 1997. Paper, ink, steel, 48” x 144 ” * 8 ” 

( 8 ) 




































CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 

FINDING A PLACE 

IN THE WORLD 


For ArtSites ’ 9 ^* the Corcoran Gallery of Art presents a selection of works 
representing the ten thematic exhibitions that make up this area-wide 
biennial survey of emerging artists. In choosing these ten artists, I sought 
to allude to the myriad themes and areas of investigation that are outlined 
and explored in depth by the other curators. In fact, the Corcoran’s pre¬ 
sentation was not originally intended to be an organized exhibition per se, 
but rather a survey or review of the entire scope of the ArtSites project. I 
entered into the process after the other curators had reviewed the artists, 
developed their exhibition concepts, and secured their participants. I then 
reviewed the representatives from each venue. Thus, visitors to the 
Corcoran should anticipate a teasing sample of what to expect at the other 
exhibitions, and I believe that this selection does that emphatically. 
However, in making my choices, it became clear that many of the partici¬ 
pating artists shared common concerns. The result, although not in the 
proper sense an organized exhibition, provides insight into some themes 
that unite the works of these artists. 

The exploration of systems of balance between the human body (pri¬ 
vate, personal memory, and experience) and the outside world (public, 
group identity, social and political constructs) forms the underlying con¬ 
ceptual structure for the work of Ken D. Ashton, Derrick J. de Boija, 
Laurel Farrin, Misugi Forssen, Jae Ko, Christopher Myers, Laurel 
Quarberg, Cheryl Springfels, Joel Stoehr, and Pam Thompson. The 
complexities of human relationships within the sociopolitical world seem 
especially relevant to photographers Ashton, de Borja, Forssen, and 
Myers, whereas sculptors and painters Farrin, Ko, Quarberg, Springfels, 
Stoehr, and Thompson concentrate on privatized, enigmatic references to 
individual states of being. But whether photographically depicting images 
of urban or industrial locales, or referring to more allusive abstractions of 
personal memory, the work of each of these artists engages in a rigorous, 
transformative dialogue with images and materials. 

Pam Thompson explores how our surface appearance relates to our 
spiritual identity. Thompson creates her varied, multimedia installations 
from a grabbag of drawings and found or fabricated objects, and a seem¬ 
ingly mysterious mapping strategy that is in fact coded to her body. Her 
lexicon of appropriated objects and images is drawn from domestic life 
(sewing machines, irons, and ironing boards) and is juxtaposed with a 
skinlike plastic film upon which she has charted the moles on her back, 
much like an astronomer would the stars in the celestial heavens. 
Thompson challenges the definitions of the corporeal body. Part baroque 
gesture and part confession, her art offers a visually rich, intellectually 
stimulating environment. 

Laurel Farrin couches her dialogue with the human figure in meta¬ 
physical terms that outline the inherent conflict between representation 
and abstraction. She expresses images of the human body either through 
allusion or direct representation, balancing between a traditional fig¬ 
ure/ground relationship and an atmospheric field saturated with subtle, 
referential gestures. Her paintings and painted objects combine an 
intriguing mix of the real and the imagined, the substantial and the tran¬ 
substantiated. 

Joel Stoehr is also concerned with the intersection between intima¬ 
tions of the body and more abstract metaphors. In Conjoined Twins he pre¬ 
sents us with an undulating form fabricated from vinyl and synthetic hair 
that could be a flayed skin of an animal, or material intended for creating 
a shelter. Extrapolated from the minimalist tradition, and suggestive of 
the highly eroticised felt sculptures of Robert Morris, Stoehr’s Conjoined 
Twins suggests a similar sensibility of hidden sensuality. Hinting that noth¬ 
ing is exactly as it appears, his enigmatic, abstractly organic object is seem¬ 
ingly simple yet dangerously compelling. 

Jae Ko’s sensual, organic shapes play hard against soft, intimacy 
against isolation, and natural forces against process-driven gestures. Like 
many of her colleagues in this group, Ko looks to commonplace materi¬ 
als for inspiration. In her hands, thousands of spools of adding machine 
tape become, through an almost alchemic process of obsessive unwinding 
and rewrapping, and soaking and dying with sumi ink, transformed into 


sensual and beautiful biomorphic forms. Seemingly fragile, her 
sculptures are, as she says, "hard as a rock,” yet they undulate and rip¬ 
ple like flowing water. 

Conflating contemporanity with art history. Laurel Quarberg’s 
self- portrait busts coexist easily with the Corcoran’s permanent collection 
of portrait sculpture. But unlike the white marble antecedents whose pri¬ 
mary purpose was celebratory, commemorative, and representational, 
Quarberg’s busts emphasize and assert the value of the personal acting out 
against the recognized social order. In her work, Quarberg investigates 
how individual experience helps structure a sense of group identity, and 
how we maintain a personal sense of self within the constant onslaught of 
exterior impulses, influences, and background noise. 

In view (private cathedral), Cheryl Springfels alludes to family and per¬ 
sonal memory, using ephemeral or commonplace materials such as hand¬ 
made lace, wax, pencil, and soap. These she imbues with a seductive sen¬ 
suality that belies their everyday use. Creating a space-within-a-space as a 
mediated, contemplative atmosphere, Springfels gives concreteness to the 
idea of fugitive emotional states. Reinforcing this overall allusion to per¬ 
sonal meditation, she has drawn and carved shadows or ghost images of 
tatting (handmade, knotted lace) along the bottom of the walls. Within the 
confines of her muted, welcoming chambers, the viewer’s individucd 
integrity is guarded from a hostile outside world. 

Misugi Forssen’s pinhole camera photographs are layered, complex 
visual constructions that operate in the space between theatrical events and 
decidedly personal moments. Her landscapes and interiors suggest myth¬ 
ic places populated by a cast of sensual, sentient beings. Forssen’s shifting 
spatial perspectives resonate with a dreamlike quality, causing everyday 
activities to take on the patina of the psychological conflicts inherent in 
charged human dramas. 

Like Forssen, Christopher Myers investigates the territory of con¬ 
structed space. His images of depopulated industrial spaces express an 
eerily empty, desertlike solitude and silence. In these works, selected from 
the Site Seeing series, Myers orchestrates a vertically stacked composition 
from the general to the specific. Establishing a diptych hierarchy 
wherein the top image presents a distanced view of a specific location 
or architectural element and the lower picture comprises an enigmatic 
but intimate detail, Myers deftly suggests the flavor of a film noir narra¬ 
tive of good and evil. 

Ken D. Ashton depicts place to suggest narrative, deriving his story¬ 
line from down-to-earth but theatrical mise-en-scene. His images of urban 
environments in Philadelphia are from a series collectively entitled MEGA¬ 
LOPOLIS. For the past eight years Ashton has recorded neighborhoods up 
and down the Northeast corridor, from Washington, DC to Boston. In this 
series, Ashton surveys a panoply of urban dwellings, chronicling the simi¬ 
larities and differences in the way people structure their everyday environ¬ 
ment. His scenes, seemingly only recently vacated, present a stark, unro¬ 
manticised, yet compellingly voyeuristic view of the diversity of style, taste, 
and aesthetics of an anonymous but recognizable population. 

DerrickJ. de Boija’s series of blurred black-and-white photographs 
present images of an undefinable landscape anchored in neither time nor 
place. Vaguely familiar, these mysterious exteriors suggest indeterminate 
spaces that could be anywhere, or nowhere. De Borja flattens the picture 
plane and blurs the foreground, middleground, and far distance to create 
a filmy atmosphere. The windowlike framing device that repeats from 
image to image further reinforces the painterly quality of his pictures. 
Haunting and dreamlike, desolate and devoid of human presence, they 
evoke the fleeting universe of memory. 

Whether expressing their point of view in photographs of indetermi¬ 
nate locales, or through an abstracted, allusive three-dimensional 
metaphor, each of these artists is concerned with the content or meaning 
of aesthetic experience. Addressing such universal themes as psychological 
or interior states of being, or the impulse to define a sense of place 
through their personal visions, these artists seek establish their own place 
in the world. 


TERRIE SULTAN 
Curatorof Contemporary Art, Corcoran Gallery of Art 


Ken D. Ashton, Philadelphia, from MEGALOPOLIS, 1997, Ilfocolor, 24” x 20 ” DcrrickJ. de Boija, W.05.621.OI, 1998, Silver gelatin print, 9 3/4” x 6 3/4” 

Laurel Farrin, Tandem/Tangere(detaii\), 1998, Mixed media, dimensions variable Misugi Forssen, Untitled from the Illuminati series (detail), 1998, Duratran, metal with light elements, 4” x 17” x 3 1/2” 
Jae Ko, Untitled, 1997 , Adding machine rolls, sumi ink, 48’’ * 48” * d” Christopher Myers, Untitled, 1997 * Silver gelatin print, 20 ” x 16” 

Laurel Quarberg, Self ^2, 1998, Art gum eraser, graphite, motor, timers, sensor, 68” x II” x 7”, Photo: Glen McClure Cheryl Springfels, view (private cathedral) (detail), 1998, Mixed media, 7” x 19” 

Joel Stoehr, Conjoined Twins, 1996, Vinyl with synthetic hair and grommets, 7 ” * 18” x l” 

Pam Thompson, The Thick of Things (detail), 1998, Latex, cornstarch, plaster, parafin, found objects, drawings on plastic wrap, vellum, dimensions variable 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ARTS CENTER 


SAINT 

BARTHOLOMEW’S 

OVERCOAT 


Saint Bartholomew was one of the original disciples of Christ. Legend has 
it that after the death of Jesus, this apostle traveled to Arabia and 
Armenia. According to the Roman martyrology, Bartholomew’s life 
ended in India when he was flayed alive and decapitated. The most 
famous depiction of this Saint appears in the fresco of the last judgment 
by Michelangelo. In the fresco, Michelangelo leaves us with a haunting 
image, using himself as the model for the martyred saint; he grasps the 
remains of his epidermis in his left hand. Another look at the treatment 
of skin as a subject in art history is the Greek myth about Marsyas and 
Apollo, which was frequently used during the Renaissance. Marsyas, a 
satyr, was a musician who challenged the musical supremacy of Apollo. 
Apollo has Marsyas skinned alive for his arrogance. Titian places Marsyas 
front and center in his The Fleming of Marias; Raphael, in the Punishment of 
Marias, places him between the personifications of Poetry and Theology. 
In both the depictions of Marsyas as well as that of St. Bartholomew, the 
flaying represents a spirit transcendent, purified by the act of shedding 
the carnal. 

The question arises: does the skin keep us bound to the world of sin 
and suffering? If the skin, the surface is all that one sees of a human 
being, how are we to make judgments about the true nature of a person? 
Is skin, the outer layer, a mask or disguise, hiding the truth that lies 
beneath? Perhaps the skin is really all there is. Like the layers of an 
onion, peeling away reveals yet another layer, never finding a core. Is the 
outer surface, one’s appearance, and a reflection of our true nature, our 
character, which lies underneath? By looking at this surface, perhaps we 
can learn to decode character, much like the practitioners of the 19th 
century popular science of phrenology, which posited the notion that the 
shape and size of the human skull determined the development of inner 
mental faculties? The phrenologist’s claim was that he could look at an 


individual and determine whether or not this person was of high moral 
and intellectual character, or worse, degenerate or criminal. Of course 
this is no longer considered real science, but it begs the troubling ques¬ 
tion, can the outer reveal the inner? 

In this exhibition I have chosen three artists whose work deals with 
this question either implicitly or explicitly. Mia Lyren produces 
shroudlike images using her own body as the printing medium. She cov¬ 
ers her body with pigment, creating painterly impressions on paper, 
which also reveal minute details of the human skin. Her sensuous, entic¬ 
ing images draw the viewer in, yet it also creates a barrier that prevents 
you from infiltrating the artist’s psyche. It is a curious combination that 
appears to render the artist’s nakedness as vulnerability, but in reality 
this image acts as a protective film. Here the skin pretends to reveal but 
actually conceals character, serving as an obscuring facade which the 
artist lurks behind, revealing little of herself. On the other hand, Steven 
Lee produces objects where the skin is split open to reveal structure. 
Using different mediums—^woven straw, plaster, leather, and fabric—he 
suggests that our skins act as containers, barely concealing what lies 
underneath. In this instance, the artist creates a masquerade. While the 
covering asserts concealment, what lies beneath, the objects’ true 
nature, shows through. The third artist, Pam Thompson, uses sheets of 
latex rubber to mimic tanned hides or furry pelts. These skins have a 
worn, nostalgic quality, suggesting that they possess a history. However, 
the artist intends that they remain formless. Loosely hung or draped, or 
lying rumpled on the floor, they echo nothing. They are resolutely 
themselves, that is, exterior. 

These artists have set up a metaphysical dilemma, a conceptual and 
visual maze, where the truth is always just out of reach. Their work creates 
situations where the reward becomes the journey itself. 


OSVALDO MESA 
Exhibition Curator, District of Columbia Art Center 


Stephen Lee, Porch, 1996, Mixed media, 8’ x 6’ x 8’ Mia Lyren, Devotee, 1997 . Body print: pigment on paper, 83” x 41 1/2” 
Pam Thompson, Mantle (detail), 1995 * Cast rubber, pigments, cloth 


























ELLIPSE ARTS CENTER 

PASSAGES 


My goal was to organize a show reflecting textures and the illusions they cre¬ 
ate. This idea of texture has evolved from a literal definition to become a 
metaphor for passages of all kinds. As you explore Passages at the Ellipse, I 
invite you to submerge yourself within the work of the assembled artists. 
Looking beyond the obvious textures of wire, soap and canvas, our thoughts 
wander; personal journeys evolve. Sometimes what we explore is the artist’s 
passages, and sometimes they are our own. I hope viewers will experience the 
work of these artists on many levels, choosing to absorb and reflect each with¬ 
in the context of personal passages. 

Over the continuum of a lifetime the fabric of a journey is woven. How 
this passage of our lives influences and defines us remains deeply personal. 
Each of us is in a different place on our journey. I was drawn to the five artists 
selected for the Ellipse because of their involvement with textures. My goal 
was to secure artists whose work would translate into physical components 
that impact the viewer’s senses. Dimensional work makes this transition from 
visual to tactile most easily, but it didn’t take long before I xealized the same 
textural quality in two dimensional images. The sensual way each of these 
artists manipulates her materials provides the viewer an initial contact. Fabric 
billows through the mysteries of Guita Vafai’s installation as easily as the 
viewer is entwined in the work of Renate Chernoff and Susan B. Bidwell. 
Cheryl Springfels and Lyndie Vantine integrate recognizable materials into 
their work without losing the tactile qualities that confront the senses. 

Susan B. BidwelFs photographic installation showcases her Li^t Sketch 
series. These studies in light and line support each other as seductive views of 
the physical world. Bidwell’s superbly composed still lives are shot as close-ups; 
abstract to varying degrees, their careful black-and-white toning provides both 
nonrepresentational colors and a mystical quality. Her control of the photo¬ 
graphic process through meticulous light manipulation intimates sculptural 
qualities not often seen in photography. As the artist has stated to me, her sub¬ 
ject matter is not necessarily what her work is about. For Bidwell, visual com¬ 
prehension also comes through form, balance, rhythm, and texture. 

Weaver Renate Chernoff understands that the strength of her art evolves 
from the complexity of her weave. For this exhibition, thousands of yards of 
coiled copper wire have been meticulously woven into cloth on a four-harness 
loom using the double weave technique. The wall piece Joum^s is constructed 
of eleven panels, each about a foot wide and installed at staggered heights. 
Each segment is separated by a short space; related and yet unfettered. 
Chernoff translates this series of integers into a metaphor for a fragment of a 
journey, inviting viewers to allow each intertwined segment to command its 
own meaning. Wander through this visual migration and find easily recogniz¬ 
able tracks, fences, and cobblestones. Accept the intricate and masterful weav¬ 
ing at face value, or delve into personal images and chart your own course. 
Both literal journeys and journeys of the mind are evoked through the images 
created by Chernoff s interwoven contrasting metal forms. 

Cheryl Springfels* installation for ArtSites ’98. wading, explores an 


individual’s interior journey. At first glance, wading might seem somewhat 
forbidding, as if the viewer is somehow invading a private space. Reflective 
and personal, the depth of Springfel’s minimalist construction multiplies as 
viewers remain immersed within its boundaries. Ten foot walls funnel my 
attention; light and shadows emitting from long light boxes encrusted with 
soap play off the base of the walls. Patterns emerge, ebb and flow through the 
dim light. Each tracing flows into another, suggesting an unseen trail of tex¬ 
ture. Fragments of thoughts seem to reach out through the reflections and 
shadows in the soap encrusted glass, just as the soap’s scent seeps into our 
consciousness. Mellow tones and soft colors provide a personal palette; as 
Springfels reflected in our discussions, the elements in wading coalesced 
around an image of a small, quiet place that could occupy as much mental 
space as the viewer was willing to allow. 

The compelling nature of Guita Vafai’s installation is manifested in 
billowing folds, mysterious textures, and an atmosphere of silence. Vafai’s 
installation is a study in opposites: it provides an illusion of fluidity, but at 
the same time, remains fixed. The fluid characteristics of fabric reinforce the 
artist’s goal of producing a work that rejects permanence. Treating her mate¬ 
rial with a stiffening agent, Vafai uses the crystallization this sizing produces 
to emphasize shadow and color variation. Subtle movements, repeated, 
accent the found quality of her natural forms. To Vafai, the almost acciden¬ 
tal nature of how her forms are created suggests a metaphor for life as a series 
of subtle relationships which help us change and grow in the process we call 
living. Wrapping around and through itself, Vafai’s installation suggests a 
private passage; like a dream, the curving folds progress through a time that 
enhances vision by highlighting uncertainties. 

Lyndie Vantine’s sculptural installation Out of Place, seems, at first 
glance, a sculpted landscape created from intertwined branches. In fact, Out 
of Place is based on the artist’s surroundings; the simple lines of branches, 
gathered from her yard, standing in triangular groups that are both gentle 
and defiant, are surrogates for Vantine’s encounters with nature. Vantine 
wraps sections of her forms with canvas and gesso, adding a textural element 
that emphasizes shapes without obscuring the branches, so that the viewer is 
never sure where nature leaves off and the artist begins. Standing eloquent¬ 
ly beyond these classic forms, the illusions continue; a sculpted landscape is 
suggested by free-floating pieces of intertwined branches and canvas. 
Constructed to span the space between floor and ceiling, her constructions 
of wood and canvas suggest the mystery of the forest beyond our view. What 
lies beyond the trees? Each transition into the woods may mean a new path 
built on memories, or on the creation of new ones. 

Reflecting on the art of Bidwell, Chernoff, Springfels, Vafai, and 
Vantine, I find myself experiencing the textures of my life through their 
highly personal windows. The variety of their textures suggests that it is 
these nuances that define how each of us discover and explore the passages 
of our lives. 


TRUDI C. VAN DYKE 
Director and Curator, Ellipse Arts Center 


Susan B. Bidwell, Tin and Yang-Li^t Sketch Series, 1997 ' Toned silver gelatin print, 23" x 23 ” 

Renate Chernoff, Journeys (detail), 1998, Mixed media Cheryl Springfels, Private Cathedral (detail), 1998. Mixed media installation 
Lyndie Vantine, Piece from Out of Place (detail), I 998 » Tree branches, oil on canvas, 7 ' high 

Guita Vafai, Untitled Installation, 1997, Organza polyurethane, 150” x I20” x 96” 













































GREATER RESTON ARTS CENTER 


FRAGMENTS OF 

A COLLECTIVE 

MIND 


About hallway through the slide review, an image of a swing set appeared on 
one of the screens, and I thought, ”Oh, to feel that way again, to step back in 
time, to a place where I felt such freedom.” My mind stood still, refreshing 
events of twenty years ago. As the review continued, I found myself selecting 
images that reflected personal memories of past and present, as well those 
suggesting the future tense. Working with the artists in this exhibition, I 
begin to understand how their art evokes very personal thoughts and emo¬ 
tions. When we experience their work, we confront the artist’s perspective, 
compare it to our own, and take note of both the similarities and the differ¬ 
ences. This was what I had intuitively recognized when I glimpsed the image 
of the swing. 

Derrick J. de Boija’s image of the swing set established the tone of the 
exhibit. His large-format, black-and-white photographs are taken at night. 
Viewing this image, a colleague commented, "Where is the missing child?” 
What I saw was as calmness, reverence, and freedom, another had viewed with 
fear, foreboding, and apprehension. One simple image that all can identify 
with, can mean so many different things to so many different people. 

Like de Borja’s photographs, Christopher Stephens’ images record the 
night. Nighttime sets the stage for quiet observance, and Stephens’ mixed- 
media work allows me to imagine that I walk the streets of small towns as peo¬ 
ple settle in for the evening. I especially like the feeling of stillness with which 
he surrounds the strong shapes and shadows of his houses. 

Andrew Hersey describes his small, introspective landscapes best: 
"These paintings are about how a place, even a place you’ve never been to 
before, will remind you of things. Things you’ve lost. Things that used to be. 
Things that never were quite like you wanted, or even quite like you remem¬ 
ber, but suddenly a feeling, a smell, or a vibration somewhere deep in you 
will come back at you and make you feel like something that once was is still 
a part of you, even if you can’t have it anymore.” 

Joan Earnhart’s work exemplifies what most of us wish we could do all 
the time. She takes treasured mementos, mundane objects, and accumula¬ 
tions of "neat junk” that all of us keep without knowing why, and turns it into 
fantastic assemblages. The works on exhibit are vertical totems, some as tall 
as eight feet, but only six inches wide. 

Judith Goodman also works with found objects, but her interpretation 
turns toward the feminine. In my family it is the women who pass down a 
sense of home, heritage, and tradition. One of the ways they achieve this is 
by passing on objects combined with a verbal history; a handkerchief carried 
by a great-great grandmother on her wedding day, or a letter between sisters 
during a time of separation. Goodman’s All Her Earthly Possessions completely 
embodies this idea of female stories tied to personal objects. 

Jennifer Blazina’s installations are memento mori that use photographs to 
explore contemporary family structure. Manipulating her images through 
printmaking and casting, she first disintegrates and then recreates images to 
suggest the breakdown of memory and the cyclical nature of the family’s 
growth or deterioration. Blazina has taken the family photo album and 
recreated the original characteristics of family it portrays in an environment 
that is a very approachable and intimate place. 

Marilyn Horrom’s Les Demoiselles recalls childhood notions of the per¬ 
fect wedding. Horrom floats white dresses in a black void, suggesting dreamy, 
ghostlike memories. Like the black-and-white photographs of de Borja, her 
images require quiet reflection. Her painting recaptures feelings, memories, 
and expectations about a singular event using a solitary image—the wedding 
dress—to symbolize the idea of all "priceless possessions.” 


Maria Anasazi has a very poignant sculpture in this exhibition. The 
Wedding Piece consists of a white veil: hung from a wall, it cascades to the floor. 
Small bits of glass have been sewn into the veil; a pile of glass lies on the 
floor. If Anasazi’s veil had been worn for a wedding ceremony, what we 
would see is the back of the veil, and in those bits of glass would be the 
reflections of all those present at the ceremony. These are the bits and 
pieces of family and memories that we take with us, or leave behind as we 
embark on a new life. 

George Kimmerling’s four photographs vividly reveal glimpses of dif¬ 
ferent parts of a house. Presented in a tight square as if one large piece, his 
installation conveys the feeling of stability and refuge that a home represents. 
Of course, when most of us consider the achievement of owning a home, one 
of the icons that reflects this is a white picket fence; as you might expect, one 
of Kimmerling’s images is of the archetypal white picket fence. 

Marie Ringwald’s wall relief sculptures portray the outer shell of vari¬ 
ous buildings. They allow viewers to conjure thoughts of what might occur in 
this type of dwelling. Just by observing the shape of the object, with its few 
simple details, the viewer can comprehend whether this place is a small 
beloved gardener’s shed in someone’s backyard, or a large commercial tire 
warehouse just off the interstate. 

Carved from a single block of wood, Gary Kachadourian’s intimate 
scenes capture what enjoying family life is all about. I laughed out loud when 
I saw the image of a shirtless man bending over his bright, red lawnmowing 
machine, remembering that the only thing I videotaped after we unloaded 
the moving truck was my husband mowing his small piece of earth. I had not 
videotaped the house, but instead unknowingly preserved this symbolic 
chore, one my husband still completes with great pride. 

Just as Kachadourian’s lawnmower man reminded me of my husband’s 
ceremonial chore, one of Katharine R. Warwick’s photographs reminded 
me of my own fear. Upon first viewing this image I was struck by the capture 
of light as it moves through a kitchen window, suffusing the quiet stillness of 
a new day. Later, I realized the object in the picture was a gas stove. I had only 
a very few stipulations about a house when my husband and I decided to buy 
a house, and one was an absolute: no gas stoves. 

Mimi Layne Tawes works in the medium of glass, and she respects its 
unique qualities. I am continually fascinated that one can look at, as well as 
through, glass. Dreaming of A Future incorporates fragment of all aspects of this 
exhibit. Shaped like a house, this three-dimensional work stands approxi¬ 
mately twelve inches high. Tawes’ house is adorned with images: femininity, 
captured in a rose; a picture of a home; a woman standing in a wooded area 
quietly contemplating; and in the lower left corner, the face of a baby. 

Julia S. Bloom’s paintings, like many of the works in this exhibit, 
depict an everyday, recognizable object. In this case. Bloom paints a bird’s 
nest. She is able to take this object and communicate an abundance of mean¬ 
ing. Intimately scaled, with no distinct background or foreground, their 
beautiful, subtle colors allude to the nest as a shelter, a womb, a place of safe¬ 
ty and security, and as a symbol of evolving life. 

John Wojciech is the only artist who remained a constant to me 
throughout this process. His paintings offer reflections to the way my mind 
works; in his art, I can actually feel my soul placed on paper. 

In their individuality, these diverse works create a collective sense of 
place that embodies Ralph Waldo Emerson’s observation that "Each moment 
... has its own beauty ... a picture which was never seen before and shall never 
be seen again.” 


LAURA CRESWELL KAUFFMAN 
Exhibition Curator, Greater Reston Arts Center 


Maria Anasazi, The Wedding Piece, 1996, Mixed media installation, 8’ x 6’ 

Julia S. Bloom, Birdsnest ^ 21, 1997 . Oil on paper, 6 5/8” x 14 1/4 " Andrew Hersey, Hermitage, 1997 . Acrylic on wood, 14” x 13” 
Marie Ringwald, Nanc^ Palmer’s Studio, 199 ^* Wood, paint, metal, sandpaper, asphalt shingles, 20 ” x 48” x 5” 
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Mimi Layne Tawes 


Jennifer Blazina, Riso, I 997 i Cast bronze frames, steel, rice, litnography, 
variable sizes, 3 boxes at l’ x l’ with tallest 4 1/2’ and smallest 3 1/2’ 

Derrick J, de Borja, Untitled, 1996, Silver gelatin print, 27 12” x 36” 

Joan M. Earnhart, Voice of the Angels I - III, 1995 * each 96” x 7 ” x 4” 

Judith Goodman, The Last Winged Chan\ber of Her Heart, 199 ^* 
mixed media, 83” x 40” x 16” 

Marilyn Horrom, Les Demoiselles, 199 ^' Acrylic on canvas, 48” x 96” 

Gary Kachadourian, Tree, I 997 > Painted wood carving, 8” x 13” x 2” 

George Kimmerling, Untitled (glass quad), 1997 . 4 chromogenic prints, 

40” X 40” 

Christopher Stephens, Two Houses at Night, 1996, Acrylic on plaster and wood, 

15” X 22” X 4” 

Mimi Layne Tawes, Cultural Structures,, Glass, transparencies, pencils, 
wood, 31” X 9” X 2 1/2” 

Katharine R. Warwick, Stove Early Morning, 1997. C-print, 20” x 24 ” 

John Wojciech, Untitled, I 99 ^> Acrylic on wood, 36” x 54 ” 
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MARYLAND ART PLACE 


BLUSH 


Blush surveys a range of work by 14 artists whose principal aims are diverse, but 
who share an interest in depictions of sexuality. For some this interest is only 
an aspect of the work; for others a central concern; but in all cases these 
artists share an interest in some conceptual location beyond the erotic and 
the directly physical. While some of the work in the exhibition certainly seems 
erotic, especially in isolation, I hope that viewers get the sense, perhaps the 
odd sense, that this is not an erotica sampling, but a sex exhibition. 

The artists in this survey roughly coalesce into three groups. Patricia 
Underwood, Daniel Schiavone, Kenneth Rogowski, Serena Lin, and 
Christoph Fields address the sexual tangentially, using suggestive rather than 
overt images. Sexuality is not the key issue in their work but is nevertheless 
often a component. Underwood and Rogowski both engage images of pop 
culture to tweak the viewer’s sensibilities. Schiavone, Lin, and Fields develop 
an underlying sensuality that insinuates the sexual in subde ways. For this 
show 1 have selected the more overt work of each of these artists. 

The second group of artists deal with the sexual much more directly. 
For them the sexual is still not the central theme, but it is a key one. Tim 
O’Kane and Erin Mannion explore the figure in ways that are quite sug¬ 
gestive, verging on the explicit. In GuyTrevett’s and Misugi Forssen’s work 
figure studies are layered into complex visual constructions with cinematic 
and sometimes religious overtones. T. K. Brown uses the female figure, in 
"girlie magazine” poses rendered in silhouette, as an almost literal gravita¬ 
tional focus. 

For the third group of artists explicit sexuality is of central importance. 
Claude Seymour, Nature Nehemias, Greg Moore, and Amos Badertscher 
confront the viewer frankly with sexual imagery, often pushing as far as they 
can toward imagery that can be termed pornographic. These four have more 
than occasionally found themselves in the situation of being told by artists 
that the work was too explicit to be art, and then told by people in the 
pornography business that the work was too much like art. Presenting work 
that is neither/nor, these artists force us to question the meaning of catchadl 
terms like art and pornography. 

All of the artists in this exhibition are working within a long tradition 
in the visual arts, which we take for granted for two reasons. First, our cen¬ 
tury has been one long experiment in extending the limits of the visual arts, 
and this experiment has predominantly centered around abstraction and 
artists’ emphasis on the plastic, material aspects of the object. Second, 
Western Civilization has a long Judeo-Christian religious tradition that 
represses the physical, not just the sexual, and is sometimes highly iconoclas¬ 
tic (In the East there is a roughly parallel situation with Islam and Buddhism, 
with Confucianism presenting an additional special case). 

However, within the other 95 % of art history, the depiction of the sex¬ 
ual remains an important aspect of art. It is also very common for artists to 
explore this theme privately; an obvious example is Picasso, and an intrigu¬ 
ing one is Turner, whose sexual works were destroyed upon his death by the 
critic Ruskin to "protect his reputation.” Examples from antiquity are so 
numerous as to be nearly ubiquitous: from the ichthyphallic gods and 
demigods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome; the pervasive sensuality of Egyptian 


art; the profoundly homoerotic content of much archaic and classical Greek 
art; and Roman omni-sexuality before the Christian period. 

But in most cases from antiquity, and certainly in Paleolithic, 
Neolithic, and more recent tribal cultures, this theme has strong religious 
connections—perhaps is inseparable from religion. So why would artists 
today be interested in this subject matter? Is the appeal of the sexual to con¬ 
temporary artists merely salacious? Is this territory interesting because it’s 
one of the last taboos that still has the ability to shock? None of the artists in 
this show are interested in shocking for shock’s sake. However stimulating 
artists may find their own explorations, long hours in front of a canvas, in 
the darkroom, wielding a chisel, or otherwise engaged in the studio does not 
lend itself to states of sexual thrall. Quite the reverse. Those long hours tend 
to invoke contemplation, often about the mechanics of sexuality and our 
responses to it, both intellectual and physical. 

We maintain intellectual barriers to distance ourselves from raw expe¬ 
rience, barriers that are useful and enable us to focus and live without con¬ 
stant, random distraction. Increasingly we must block out the noise of con¬ 
temporary life, and much of this noise is now the extraordinary and 
unprecedented welter of contemporary visual culture, both high and low. We 
have become adept at compartmentalizing and controlling our responses to 
retinal/sensual experience. Blush, the exhibition title, is a reminder of the 
continuing importance of the physical response. Blushing is an involuntary 
response one experiences in response to something that manages to bypass 
the psychological barriers we have erected. 

We blush for different reasons—embarrassment, shock, thrill, excite¬ 
ment—and probably often for a combination of motives. TTiis response has 
tangible physical symptoms. It’s not something we can easily control, almost 
invariably involves surprise, and can often be keyed toward sexuality. But such 
a physical response, one of involuntary excitement, is one that is similar to the 
response one can have, and perhaps was once much more common in the 
experience of art. It is all too rare for us when we confront art today. For the 
artists in this exhibition, the desire to engage the viewer by means of a strong, 
sensual, physical response prima facie remains a common thread. Perhaps the 
sexual, together with our responses to it (inasmuch as we are all sexual beings, 
all of us at least privately intrigued by the power, beauty, and mystery of sexu¬ 
ality) is as close to a cross-cultural universal as we can get. 

Finally, let me offer some background about the exhibition. Viewers 
will notice a predominance of the female figure as an icon or locus of sexu¬ 
ality. I strove to achieve a different balance, but I believe the results are reflec¬ 
tive of our overarching cultural bias. For those who are offended on this 
point, I sympathize but also point out that the situation has been the reverse 
in other periods. The criteria used to select the artists for the show were 
degree of engagement with the subject, media, gender, ethnic, age, and geo¬ 
graphic diversity. The show falls somewhat short on gender parity but I am 
pleased to say that about half of the artists are under 35, and about half over; 
over 20% are ethnic minorities; five artists are from Virginia, two from the 
District, and seven from various locations in Maryland. While the show is a 
bit photography-heavy, a wide range of media are represented. 


TEX ANDREWS 
Exhibition Curator, Maryland Art Place 


T.K. Brown, Untitled, 1997 . Graphite, 18” x 14” 

Christoph Fields, Jeanne’s December, 1997 . Copper, copper nails, wood, 27 x 49 5/8” x 20 I/4” 
Misugi Forssen,Untitled from Illuminati series, 1997 . Duratran, steel, light element, 17” x 4 ” x 3 ” 
Erin Mannion, yosep/iina, 1996, Silver gelatin print, 6” x 9” 







































Amos Badertscher, Portrait with Steve, 1997 . Silver gelatin print 
Serena Lin, Visible Traces/LingeringDoubt, I 997 ~ 98 . 

Animation still from mixed media installation 
Greg Moore, Joe’s Best Shoot, 1996, Silver gelatin print, II 3/4 " x 8 1/4” 

Nature Nehemias, from series Stroking the Senses, 199 ^. Sepia toned print, II” x 14” 
Tim O’Kane, Rituals /The Baclyard, 1995 . Graphite on paper, 38” x 80” 

Kent Rogowski, Dancing at midni^t, 1997 . Ufochrome print, 20” x 20” 

Dan Schiavone, quality time, 1998, Oil on canvas, 64” x 52” 

Claude Seymour,/enni/cr (Fragment), 1997 . Polaroid SX-70 print, 3 1/2” x 4 1/4” 
Guy Trevett, Untitled, 1995. Mixed media, 31” x 30” x I 1/2” 

Patricia Underwood, Birth of Ava, 1997 . Etching, 15” x 22” 
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MCLEAN PROJECT FOR THE ARTS 

MADE 

TO MEASURE 


Made to Measure takes its title from the practice in haute couture of creating an out¬ 
fit for a specific body. The exhibition focuses on structure, or more specifi¬ 
cally, how each artist makes content and structure fit together. The four 
selected artists envision process as a controlled experiment that starts with a 
module: Paulo Machado with a dimensional rectangle; Christopher Myers 
with a vertical diptych; Madalyn Marcus with a square; and Stephen C. 
Desrochers with a flattened cube rendered in perspective. From this point 
onward, they develop their own visual languages and strategies of repetition. 

Machado’s sculpture and Myers’ photographs are both records of 
ephemeral acts. Outer-directed, they transform seemingly inconsequen¬ 
tial, random, or assumed aspects of everyday existence into timeless 
metaphors. Machado has recently questioned the notion of art as an end¬ 
less enterprise of crafting objects, and has shifted his focus to making art 
relevant to an audience. With Construction, a series of empty Glorox boxes 
that have been bolted together, he creates a temporary work that will even¬ 
tually return to the recycling bin. The modular spiral indirectly recalls the 
boat building and wave cycles of his native Portuguese coastline. However, 
Machado will only resolve the exact configuration of his sculpture at the 
time of the installation. As a result, the sculpture will exist at the intersec¬ 
tion of a particular time and place. Yet the memory of the box’s utility and 
corollary ideas of recycling and cleansing will endure long after the viewer’s 
encounter with Machado’s sculpture. 

Myers also wants to raise awareness without being didactic or polemical. 
His black-and-white photographic series. Site Seeing, functions as a kind of 
urban archeology. Shot in the streets of Baltimore, his high-contrast prints 
document the objects and words we leave behind. Myers uses a half-frame 
camera that allows him to print two side-by-side images as a diptych. Unlike 
double exposure, the images are clear and cannot be further edited or 
cropped. Adopting a format that focuses attention on content, Myers gives a 
cohesive or seamless sense to striking juxtapositions, shifting perspectives, 
and contrasting rhythms. One untitled photograph combines temporary 
and permanent markings. On the top, tire tracks etched in mud face the 
accidental imprint of a dropped construction bar dropped in the grooves of 
a concrete road. Another counterpoints modern and ancient means of 
transportation. A distant airplane in a cloud-filled sky opposes a close-up 
footprint painted onto a sidewalk. 

Marcus’s and Desrochers’ paintings appear inner-directed, at least at 
first glance. Both artists juxtapose concrete physicality with abstraction, and 


view a painting not only as a physical object but also as a form of language. In 
both bodies of work, the grid is both a means of organizing the composition 
and a way to suggest how the thought process itself can become gridlike. 
Marcus’s format of discrete squares grew out of earlier works where a grid was 
painted in. Obvious markings and letters have given way to signs and symbols 
that draw on an intuitive cross-fertilization of sources—construction marks, 
bark paintings, Greek mathematics, and Japanese culture. The layering of 
warm and cool, muted greens, blues, yellows, grays, browns, and blacks pro¬ 
duces a subtle luminosity, while the repetitious strokes and drips evoke slow- 
moving water. Nebo, tided after the mountain where a dying Moses gazed at the 
Promised Land, consists of JQ, one-foot squares of stretched linen. Each con¬ 
tains an interior square created by a connecting system of diagonal and straight 
lines. A slighdy imperfect alignment allows the edges and shapes to breathe, 
and endows the entire composition with a sense of movement. In this way, 
the work reconciles the struggle for an ideal with the concept of infinity. 

Desrochers’ paintings incorporate steel and wood as well as canvas, 
making their constructed physicality read as an integrated whole with distinct 
parts. Variations on a flattened cube and a circle or spiral, they contrast sta¬ 
sis with motion, rules of order with chaotic interference. In Stretcher, a 
peripheral circle circumscribes a wood rectangle wedged between two slight¬ 
ly longer rectangles of stretched canvas. A central sheet of steel, cut into a tall 
hexagonal, overlaps the wood and canvas sections. Single-spaced ridges run 
down the canvas, while double-spaced grooves cut through the wood. A flick¬ 
ering surface arises from the repeated application of wax and chrome spray 
paint. These gestural webs interrupt the rigid geometry, as do the words and 
numbers etched into the steel. His layering processes parallel the conceptu¬ 
al weaving of seemingly disparate systems: allusions to hockey (wax), TV scan 
lines (spacing systems), street signs (the primary shapes of the paintings). By 
integrating them, Descrochers transcends their earthly sources to form a 
highly idiosyncratic cosmology. 

While the practice of "made to measure” is waning in the fashion world, 
the concept as it relates to late twentieth-century art is gaining ground. In 
their approach, the four artists prefer the work of art as a physical entity over 
a pictorial narrative. Instead of making empty objects, however, they probe 
the relation between hand and mind to infuse human relevance and feeling 
into their constructs. Paradoxically, part of this presence stems from their 
use of repetition to incorporate elements of the everyday. In each case, the 
strategy draws attention to content and elicits an appreciation of nuance. 


SARAH TANGUY 
Curator-in-residence, McLean Project for the Arts 


Stephen C. Desrochers, Pen Open, 1997. Acrylic, oil, wax, steel, wood on canvas, 6 ’ x 6 ’ 

Paulo Machado, On & On, 1996, Cardboard, nuts and bolts, 6’ x 6’ x 15’ Madalyn Marcus, Nebo, I 997 " 98 t Oil /alkyd on linen, 72 -l’ squares 
Christopher Myers, from series Sight Seeing, 1997. Black & white print, 24” x 20 ” 


























































ROCKVILLE ARTS PLAGE 


THE CURIO CABINET 

OF HYBRID POSSIBILITIES 


We exist in an post-human age, where cybernetics, biotechnology, cloning, 
and new social structures have become our increasingly uncomfortable 
norms. Naturally, this impulse to transform our physical and social realities 
produces great apprehension. The artists selected for this exhibition mine 
this anxiety poetically, creating corporeal structures or representations that 
help us comprehend interpretations of this brave new world. 

Living at the end of both a century and a millennium puts artists in a 
unique and challenging position. Probing the philosophical territory that 
Francis Fukuyama identifies as the ”end of history, and which Arthur 
Danto distinguishes as the "end of art,” ^ this exhibition addresses the break¬ 
down of fixed identity. Drawing upon diverse sources, including history, sci¬ 
ence, religion, and individuality, the exhibition functions as a gallery-scale 
curio cabinet that reveals individual preoccupations with hybrid, nontradi- 
tional forms and images of fragmentation and mutation. This balancing act 
between empowerment and disempowerment is expressed by several distinct 
themes: the subsuming of the self; the retreat into personal memory; and the 
potent merging of the sexual and the sacred. While a curio cabinet is an enti¬ 
ty unto itself, the particular specimens it contains are the engrossing frag¬ 
ments that create their own theatrical allure, and this exhibition is best 
understood in this light. 

A small selection of works from The Alternate Encyclopedia constitutes Sue 
Johnson’s "bestiary” of hybrid possibilities. Begun in 1991, this body of over 
70 prints, watercolors, and sculptures is presented as a convincing but coun¬ 
terfeit science museum display. Johnson draws upon historical scientific 
illustrations and old encyclopedias, stylistically quoting such artists as 
Audubon, Diirer, and Maria Sibylla Merion. However, Johnson’s fantastic 
crossbreeds of flora and fauna subversively question such widely accepted and 
disseminated sources of authority. 

Thoroughly researched and conceived in a spirit of wit. The Alternate 
En^clopedia recombines the natural with the artificial to create a zone of ambi¬ 
guity between truth and fiction. Johnson appropriates the strategies of doc¬ 
umentary representation, toying with our compulsion to codify, organize, 
and "tame” nature. Johnson exploits the appearance of a 19th century nat¬ 
ural history museum, but her bizarre distortions of vegetable and animal 
forms also evoke the contemporary scientific arena of biotechnology, where 
growing a human ear from cellular tissue on the back of a rat may become a 
commonplace reality. 

The small-scale oil paintings of Erik Sandberg also draw upon histori¬ 
cal sources, calling to mind the nightmarish tableaux of Hieronymus Bosch. 
Depicting allegories to represent the artist’s emotions, Sandberg portrays a 
central hero, heroine or couple enduring horrible trials by fantastic machines 
or structures. Each tiny painting is a theatrical vignette that highlights a pro¬ 
found human theme such as fear, death, sex, gluttony, love, or frustration. In 
essence Sandberg’s allegorical figures are completed by their engagement with 
the contraptions in which they are caught or driven to unite with physically. 

Sandberg seduces the beholder through his traditional technique and 
Mannerist style. Through richness of detail, dramatic lighting, baroque 
compositions, and bold sensuality, the attraction quickly becomes voyeuris¬ 
tic, as we witness Sandberg’s heroes, heroines and androgynes engaged in 
tortured eroto-mechanical interactions. Entrapped, compressed, and acted 
upon in the most invasive bodily fashion, Sandberg’s figures portray the per¬ 
sonal alienation of the self within life’s daily ordeals. 

Giving physical structure to the crisis of coherent self-identity, David 
Page constructs masks, suits, and mechanized cages for the body. His most 
recent sculpture. Time Machine, locks the artist in a cage, allowing his libera¬ 
tion only after a sufficiently long time period has elapsed to release the lock¬ 
ing device. Page’s work is derived from his performances, in which he 
remains voluntarily trapped in exquisitely constructed, Houdini-like strait- 
jackets. Page’s "garments” sanction the mutation of identity: his periods of 
forced entrapment, which can extend into many hours, allow him to 
metaphorically become cyborg-like. 


Page’s many sources of inspiration include medical restraints, the hier¬ 
archical adornment of military uniforms, antique sports equipment, pros¬ 
thetics and the bondage costumes of S&M sexual play. Page’s fetishistic zip¬ 
per heads, cranial cradles, and body bags hint at the Marquis de Sade’s philo¬ 
sophical obsession with pleasurable pain. Because they resemble both 
medieval armor and futuristic body gear. Page’s works conflate and collapse 
time for the wearer, allowing a mythic. Protean self to materialize. 

In her Self Portraits/Busts series Laurel Quarberg investigates the subsum¬ 
ing of the self in personal terms. Two heads—the artist’s, and her mother’s— 
cast in commonplace materials such as salt, plaster, sugar, or glass, are placed 
upon sensor-activated armatures that move when the viewer comes into con¬ 
tact with the work. 

Self, fabricated with the generous assistance of Mr. Walter Israel at the 
Durasol Corporation in Amesbury, Massachusetts, reproduces the artist’s 
head in art gum eraser rubber. Placed on a mechanized pedestal that turns 
toward the wall, this bust gradually erases a graphite self-portrait drawn on the 
wall behind it. This work aligns itself with feminist concerns of being pulled 
in too many directions by the demands of daily life and, ultimately, losing 
your identity to the needs of conflicting social forces. Quarberg likens the 
experience to a personal challenge in which she struggles to maintain her 
identity, integrity, and beliefs in face of an onslaught of social, political, and 
artistic agendas. 

Susan Boscarino’s environments becomes a locus for childhood memory. 
Boscarino sews brightly colored thrift-store blankets over branches and twigs 
she has found, and covers household objects like teapots, ladders, and bicy¬ 
cles during long, intensive sewing sessions. The act of encasing these objects 
in the what the artist describes as the "skin of the blanket”^ completely trans¬ 
forms their identity. In her art, these covered fragments often correspond to 
human organs: in this installation, the navy-tipped yellow fragments evoke 
neurons and dendrites, while the Christmas-red shapes correspond to 
blood vessels. 

This installation is inspired by a previous performance in which 
Boscarino recalled a painful childhood memory. As a toddler, the artist 
would carry her baby blanket about incessantly, no matter how dirty and tat¬ 
tered it became. Worried about her daughter’s obsession, her mother con¬ 
sulted an authority on childhood development. "Based on his advice,” 
Boscarino says, "my mother crept into my room every night with a pair of 
scissors and cut a piece of my blanket away....until the last few threads were 
severed and my blanket disappeared from the world.For the artist, her site 
exists as a "reliquary of memory and reclamation. ”5 

Bethe Bronson creates rituals, slide projections, photographs, and 
multimedia objects that reference the body as a site for fusing the religious, 
the spiritual, and the sexual. Like many contemporary artists, Bronson fix¬ 
ates on sex organs, body orifices, and their secretions as metaphors for 
release and transformation. The navel in Umbilicus intimates the connection 
with the source of life. TTie mouth in The Creation; In the Beginning refers to the 
source of language that called man into being at the beginning of Genesis. 
Ephemeral, fragile, and halo like, the image is both beautiful and repulsive, 
an apt iconic image for Bronson’s subject. 

Bronson acknowledges the influence of her Catholic background with 
symbolic materials, such as the honey and wine she drenches her shroud 
sculptures in. Bronson’s minimalist deconstructions of the body through 
post-hippie ritual performances and mod-Gothic objects and images creates 
new metaphoric possibilities. 

These six artists skillfully research the uneasy zones where the natural 
and the artificial, the real and the fantastic, the internal and the external 
merge to create new physical or metaphoric "hybrid possibilities.” 
Ultimately, however, what we see in their depictions is ourselves, and possi¬ 
bly that about ourselves which we fear the most, because we intuitively know 
how irrational and uncontrollable life can be, despite our self-convincing 
illusions to the contrary. 


ANDREA POLLAN 
Exhibition Curator, Rockville Arts Place 


Susan Boscarino, Bottle, 1995, Blankets, cotton, elastic, 124” x 48” x 40” Bethe Bronson, The Creation; In the Beginning, 1996, Color photographic print, 40” x 60” 

Sue Johnson, Modern Lizard, afier Leonardo, 1996, Gouache and watercolor on paper, II” x 14’’ David Page, Time Machine (closed front view) 199B, Steel, leather, aluminum, coper, brass, electric motor, 53 ” ^ 30” * 3^” 
Laurel Quarberg, Self ^2, 1998 , Art gum eraser, graphite, motor, timers, sensor, 68” x II” x 7 ”, Photo: Glen McClure Erik Sandberg, Recipe, 199®' Oil on panel, 8” x 8” 

I Fukuyama, Francis. The End of History and The Last Man (Toronto: McMillan, 1992). 2 Danto, Arthur. B^ond The Brillo Box: The Visual Arts in Post-Historical Perspective (New York: Farrar, Strauss, Giroux, 1992). 

3 Studio interview with the artist, 20 March, 1998. 4 F®* correspondence from Susan Boscarino to Andrea Pollan, 21 March, 1998- 5 Ibid. 
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BODY AND SOUL 


Roughly halfway through the three-day review process, I decided to focus 
on a figurative theme for ArtSites ’98 at School 33 Art Center. In the end 
I selected five artists whose work is indeed figurative, yet the art of each is 
full of ambiguity, abstraction, and psychological overtones. I was also 
struck by the way the five selected artists—Stuart Abarbanel, Laurel 
Farrin, Kevin Labadie, Bruce McKaig, and Jennifer Lynn Stewart 
Watson—dexterously handled a variety of media, often producing works 
that bridge disparate artistic disciplines. Each conforms to some struc¬ 
tural or implied sense of the figure while relying on fragmentation and 
evocation to convey the essence of substance and shadow evoked by the 
exhibition’s title. 

For her site-specific multimedia installation, LINKED/LONGING, 
Laurel Farrin attaches human torsos onto interconnected frames of 
metal wire that are suspended from the walls of her installation room. 
These ladderlike structures simultaneously hold the figures as part of a 
series and keep them separated. Double shadows cast by directed lighting 
sources appear behind each figure fragment on the wall, suggesting animas 
and projections of the subconscious. Wrapped around the walls are panels 
of small, thickly layered paintings that illustrate images of linked fencing; 
on the floor is an amalgam of closely placed waxy blocks embedded with 
figures and objects. Each of these components, which suggest human rem¬ 
nants and abandoned materials, become the means by which Farrin sorts 
out fact and fiction. Shrouded in mystery, LINKED/LONGING invites 
comparisons of matter and spirit, gravity and weightlessness, image 
and imagination. 

Equally mysterious, Kevin Labadie’s ongoing PERSONAE series of 
paintings and sculptural works reflects his exploration of the markers of 
human identity. Beginning with human faces that are essentially pared 
down self-portraits, Labadie directs attention to the masklike components 
that make up the human face: eyes, nose, mouth, and lips. Scraping, sand¬ 
ing, and layering paint, Labadie portrays interior moods while he explores 
the ways in which people perceive themselves, questioning how a person’s 
outward appearance or identity is necessarily an ambiguous mask that must 
be interpreted by others. Anchored underneath these small portraits and 
cradled as weights are tools and instruments that suggest a phallic presence. 
Labadie examines the relationship between lightness (embodied in the 
sculptural components) and darkness (depicted in the painting) that com¬ 
prises the psychological make-up of each of us. 

Stuart Abarbanel’s abstract sculptures suggest body parts, human 
organs, and outer surfaces such as skin or clothing. Fragmented biomor- 
phic forms carved from wood, spattered and highlighted with veils of pig¬ 


ments, these sculptures call attention to the human form, but they also 
possess a strange power, or otherness. In some examples, humor is injected. 
Evoking puppetry, Abarbanel creates fragments of surrogate human 
beings that are crafted as reductive, ghostly remnants. The viewer, while 
perhaps feeling a bit anxious about the human absence that dominates 
these forms, must also admire Abarbanel’s inventive craftsmanship. His 
juxtapositions of multiple fragments project a poetic simplicity, and are 
beautifully realized. 

In School 33 *s Installation Space, sculptor Jennifer Lynn Stewart 
Watson has also fabricated another site-specific installation that is alter¬ 
nately exuberant and sedate. As in most of her work, the generic sounding 
title, SERIES 8 : a yi, refers to a clever system of cataloging her sculpture; it 
also offers a numerical allusion to the finished installation or the process 
of making it. Two large pieces of fabric are buttoned together and tightly 
stretched across opposite walls. This deceptively minimal work fits into the 
framework of Watson’s ongoing ’’series of tests,” an idea that she bases 
loosely on the forms and functions of female anatomy. By putting a great 
deal of stress on her materials, she calls to mind uncomfortable female 
garments and the vanity that drives some women to wear them. Combining 
conventional cloth and buttons with industrial-strength wire cord and 
metal grommets, Watson contrasts two seemingly contradictory feelings— 
clinical and playful—projecting a quiet emotional energy from the physi¬ 
cal tensions created by her manipulation of disparate materials. 

Working with photographic materials, Bruce McKaig establishes a 
vastly different mood and style than Watson, creating photograms that mix 
ambiguous figures with evocative atmospheric surroundings. Using pho¬ 
tographic paper, chemistry, and natural light, McKaig makes his one-of- 
a-kind works by recording the reactions of ambient light on sensitized 
paper. Eliminating any intermediate stages of darkroom development, 
this serendipitous and fluid process allows him to construct compositions 
that are organic, fresh, expressionistic, and multilayered. A number of his 
figurative compositions, created by a provocative mixture of order and 
chance, are lodged within several oval-shaped frameworks suggestive of a 
window or the lens of a camera. The reactive, milky-toned contrasting 
color of each work invites the viewer to interpret figures as they slowly 
emerge from their surroundings. These silhouetted figures and fragmen¬ 
tary human shapes float in a blurred, abstract space that suggests a meeting 
of past and present, natural and spiritual forces. 

These artists produce work that is provocative and resonant. They suf¬ 
fuse their art with poetic energy and passion, capturing the human condi¬ 
tion in their representations of both body and soul. 


PETER DUBEAU 
Director, School 33 Art Center 


Stuart Abarbanel, One Arm Dress, I997i Wood, 20” x 34” x 8” 

Laurel Farrin, Linked/Longing (detail), 199^. Hydrocal, wire Kevin Labadie, Persona (detail), 1998. Mixed media installation 
Bruce McKaig,Untitled from Photograms in Ambient Light, I997» Silver gelatin print, 20” x 16” Jennifer Lynn Stewart Watson, Series 8: a 71 (detail), I99S» Site specific installation 





























WASHINGTON CENTER EOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOR 


For the first ArtSites exhibition at the Washington Center for Photography, 
we chose the topic of color, because it is a defining formal and technical 
issue. It focuses our attention on the personality and formal beauty of the 
work presented even as it violates conventional expectations of fine-art pho¬ 
tography and coaxes us into the arena of mass media and advertisement. For 
photographers, color is a vexed, nebulous, emotional, and very traditional 
question. We’d like the artists to speak for themselves, in excerpts from 
interviews conducted during the selection of work for the show. 

GRADY T. TURNER AND BERNARD WELT 
Exhibition Curators, Washington Center for Photography 

KEN D. ASHTON:! Ve been collecting all these images. Some were the 
shot, others were just part of the shot; some are already printed large as A 
prints. There are always shots on my roll that make me think, 'Well, it’s not 
really an A print, but that little thing is cool.” After a while, I became more 
selective in organizing them, though I still didn’t know what I was going to do 
with them. 

I had groups, arranged by subjects, like phone booths or cars. I decid¬ 
ed to make collages from them, which is not really something I had done 
before. At first it was only the phone booths I was thinking of, but then I 
started looking through my pictures of cars and words. I’m not really think¬ 
ing about these subjects when I’m shooting. But I see them. They will show 
up, if they want to. I accumulate them, though I’m not really thinking about 
it when I do it. They just accumulate. 

I shoot black-and-white and color film. This work is less about the 
quality of the print than usual for me, and more about the content. I didn’t 
want it to look too formal, maybe a little jumbled. I’m thinking more about 
what I’m taking pictures of, and about what neighborhoods I go to. 

RITA KIMPEL: I began to work on self-portraits very early along, 
soon after I decided I’d be working in photography and not drawing and 
painting. I keep coming back to women’s issues as my central concern, and I 
continue to do self-portraiture to return to the subject of how women are 
depicted. I put myself on a pedestal, in contrast to some imagery I’ve worked 
with before that was maybe about . . . well, degradation. 

I’ll shoot a roll, or two or three rolls of film in one costume, prancing 
around in front of the camera. I liked putting on these little outfits, with 
tights and gloves... .There are certain things you do with your hands and legs 
that are like getting into character when you’re acting. The bearded woman 
is a character, one who’s not your average lady. I ask myself how she’d feel in 
social settings—about being looked at. 

I was drawn to the circus for imagery because of how brightly colored 
and exciting it is out front, and yet there’s a dark side to it. I’ve butted 
heads with teachers a lot, because they thought my colors should be 
brighter, that I was just printing the wrong way. But I’ve tried the "right” 
way, and I can see when I’ve gotten just what I wanted. It really needed to 
be printed this way. 

STEVE BRADLEY: I work with material that people who create com¬ 
mercial work have thrown away, have considered not worth keeping. I go back 
in history and retrieve what’s been discarded. I’m trying to resolve my rela¬ 


tion to our government, and particularly our government’s relation to other 
countries, and to consumption and violence. My sources are very eclectic. I 
use television images of public figures, Henry Kissinger and Jerry Falwell. 
Usually I’ll find a piece of text I find intriguing and create a piece around 
that. Often I’m investigating how television presents ideas. I intentionally 
heighten the color to refer to television imagery. 

My concern about the output in computer prints is that sometimes the 
human touch, the human accident, is not apparent in the digital image. I 
want the viewer to remember that there are breakdowns and human fallacies 
in the system just as in painting and photography. I spend a lot of time push¬ 
ing an image, experimenting, twisting it, allowing it to float, like I would in 
painting. The advantage in the computer is that I can create a multitude of 
variations before I decide to execute it. 

PAUL ROTH: I look at pictures all day for my job. When I do my own 
work, I have to get away from the way I classify pictures, comparing them to 
each other, knowing all the names for everything that’s going on in them. 

I change my processes constantly. It gets really boring, standing in a 
darkroom, doing the same thing, over and over. Instead, I make things dif¬ 
ficult for myself. I use a computer to create the negatives, scanning the orig¬ 
inals and working on them in PhotoShop, outputting to a half tone. I don’t 
alter the image—add hot dogs in the sky or anything like that. 

Life is fluid and photographs are static. That kind of rules out realism. 
When you’re doing alternative-process prints, of course the color is mono¬ 
chromatic. A Cibachrome print is . . . real. A cyanotype print doesn’t look 
like anything you’re going to see except inside your mind. 

For a picture to work for me, it has to ask a question. Sometimes it’s 
just, "Who is that?” or, 'What are they doing there?” People bring their own 
associations to images. I take a picture of my wife next to the water—^but 
nobody else is looking at it as a picture of my wife. They see the water, and a 
person standing there, but much of it is going to remain private. 

KATE MACDONNELL: I had been drawing and painting and real¬ 
ized that the reason I wanted to make art had to do with relationships between 
things I saw in the world. The process was filtering the relationships, remov¬ 
ing them a few steps from the world, and I lost what I found interesting about 
those relationships. Photography is more direct. It is a way of subtracting—it 
edits things from the world. I don’t think photography is creative at all. The 
creative part comes from putting photographs together in juxtapositions. 

I tend to photograph empty spaces, but there’s usually some evidence 
of habitation—like where it’s a little grimier near the light switch. I’m also 
interested in the difference between public and private within intimate 
spaces. How do you present your living room as opposed to your bedroom? 
What spaces are okay for visitors to see and which are off-limits? Is the 
underwear drawer open? 

Organizing prints in a group. I’m most interested in formal issues. It 
might be as simple as noting how a window in one print lines up with an edge 
in another. Maybe it’s a bit off and makes your eye want to correct. Maybe 
it’s a little piece of color in one print, next to another photograph with a 
bunch of that color. Mostly I’m drawn to underlying structure—lines, edges, 
shapes. I don’t think I’m terribly interesting. I just take pictures of interest¬ 
ing places or arrangements of space. 


Ken D. Ashton, 40’s Scfifih’sfrom MEGALOPOLIS, 1998, Color photo collage, 22” x 24” 

Steve Bradley, Cork Screw, 1998, Digital print, 87” x 40” Rita Kimpel, Untitled, I 997 > coupler print, 2 at 18” x 22” 

Kate MacDonnell, from the series Sets, C-Print, 1997, 16” x 20” Paul Roth, Hallway, Washington, D.C., 1996, Gold-toned printing-out print, IO”x 8” 
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WPAXCORCORAN 


EXCAVATION 


A quick survey will reveal that Excavation is brimming with bodies, real 
and implied, fantastical and heretical, fictive as well as historical. Scratch 
beneath the surface of the assembled work a bit more and you’ll notice 
the artist’s hand in much of this art—sewing, cutting, imprinting. Dig 
deeper still and you will begin to unearth a stubborn resistance to era¬ 
sure, disappearance, and silence. There is an almost obsessive focus on 
what has been hidden and what can be revealed, what has been discarded 
and what can be reclaimed. 

This process is apparent in Tainted Doves, a mixed-media series by fiber 
artist Maria-Theresa Fernandes. Fernandes presents the parallel stories of 
two groups of courtesans—Victorian-era women who emigrated to Kenya to 
work as prostitutes, and Korean "comfort women," forced into service at 
Japanese military brothels in the 193OS and 194OS. The nineteenth-centu¬ 
ry prostitutes are represented by fragments of their wardrobe, including 
lushly costumed and heavily jeweled torsos cast from the artist’s body, while 
the Korean women are symbolized by tile signs reading "tokens accepted" 
or "20-30 per day." Fernandes gives voice to these women by reclaiming 
their stories; in the process, she reveals complex layers of misogyny and 
commerce that bind women throughout history. 

Susan Smith-Pinelo’s mixed-media installations also mine the past, 
linking one aspect of the history of colonialism to contemporary dialogues 
about race and difference. In Curious, Smith-Pinelo offers a poignant 
rereading of the popular children’s book Curious George. Images and text 
from the story are painted onto an overturned cargo crate which emits the 
constant, low-pitched sound of human wailing. Resonating with the 
sound of human suffering, the crate is transformed from shipping con¬ 
tainer to imprisoning cage, exposing the subtexts of capture, slavery and 
Middle Passage that runs throughout the deceptively cheerful pages of 
Curious George. 

Barbara MacCallum digs through the debris of the science lab to 
inform her artwork. MacCallum reclaims old lecture notes, faxes, and 
texts produced by her physicist husband, which she then burns and distorts 
to create sculptural wall hangings. In Atomic and Molecular Collision: 2 nd Edition, 
a series of singed overhead transparencies are gathered into a large three- 
dimensional quilt. On another wall, a swarm of small human bodies, con¬ 
structed out of similarly burned scientific papers, dance and twist, even¬ 
tually merging with the quilt. Bodies—both the human body and science as 
a body of knowledge—crash and collide, merge and converge in 
MacCallum’s work, which recognizes that science and humanity are inex¬ 
tricably bound together in an eternal dance of conflict and concord. 

Printmaker Helga Thomson has long used color impressions of her 
own torso as the basis for a series of richly textured, densely layered prints. 
For Milagrosj Promesas, she invited a group of women friends to apply 
impressions of their bodies to paper. The result is a long rectangular piece 
peppered with handprints and fragments of female torsos that stands as a 
unique record of friendship and human activity. 

Thuy Pham also utilizes the physical presence of the human body to 
reenact her personal history as a refugee and as an Asian American 
woman. In Bite, small, round casts of Pham’s nose float in a tub of water, 
creating a pun on the American game of bobbing for apples. In another 
work, piles of wax hands become a metaphor for multiplicity and the shed¬ 
ding of identity. 

Rebecca Silherman examines human identity in her large fabric and 
photo-based quilt Dirt. X-rays of small children’s teeth and heavy gray fab¬ 
ric are stitched together to create a covering denoting both decay and 
warmth. While Dirt acknowledges that teeth, like fingerprints, are unique 


markers of human identity, the work also recognizes the impermanence of 
the human condition; as the title implies, the teeth will return eventually 
return to dirt. 

With Skins and Shadows, fiber artist Jill Romanoke reenacts creative 
taxidermy as a visceral form preservation. Skins and Shadows features an array 
of human figures fabricated from materials that include animal gut. 
Romanoke creates the gut pieces by first tracing the silhouette of her body 
onto a large sheet of brown paper, often painting and further manipulat¬ 
ing the layers of gut that she applies to the paper. Romanoke then peels the 
figures from the paper—symbolically shedding her own skin. Translucent 
and fragile, the figures of Skins and Shadows resemble trophy hides, a notion 
which Romanoke further embellishes by mounting them on the wall like a 
hunting-lodge display. 

In the same spirit, jeweler Mimi Masse recycles and reclaims the dis¬ 
carded remnants of animal bodies in her rings and necklaces. Using mate¬ 
rials such as horse hair, porcupine quills and goat hair. Masse crafts fan¬ 
tastical jewelry that are surrogates for the animals, humorously commem¬ 
orating their existence. 

Entering Joel Stoehr’s untitled installation is like to stumbling upon 
a forgotten secret room in an abandoned building. A large pile of broken 
plaster plates litters the floor, while a lifejacket and buoys hang abandoned 
against a nearby wall. These materials strongly evoke a litany of sensory 
memories. You can almost feel the cobwebs, and a dank, dusty smell hangs 
in the air. There is a story begging to be told here, but Stoehr offers his 
viewers no clues as to its ending, demanding instead that we each construct 
our own fictions. 

Lewis Schlitt’s appropriately titled Fragments for a Transgender Altarpiece 
elicits a similar response. Using images culled from clothing catalogues, 
Schlitt constructs a series of small collages that depict saintly, hermaphro¬ 
ditic creatures. Schlitt’s transgendered souls recall the fleshy saints of 
Mediterranean Catholicism, while paying homage to more erotic and 
transgressive religious emotions. However, like Stoehr, Schlitt doesn’t 
provide viewers with any information about his saints: his altarpieces could 
just as easily be the vestiges of a future, post-human cult as they could be 
relics stolen from a secret Vatican vault. 

Beatrice Valdes* photographic series Anorr)fme suggests a stash of secret 
photos that have been kept hidden in the back of a bureau drawer. The 
distressed and slightly irregularly-sized black and white prints depict indi¬ 
viduals in a variety of sexually explicit poses. Set within intimate domestic 
settings, Valdes’ high-contrast photographs possess a darkly psychological 
feel, but there is also a sense of playfulness apparent in her work. Wearing 
an array of masks, glasses, and artificial noses which transform them from 
mere explicit bodies into oddly, fantastical creatures, her models act out 
scenarios in the realm of fantasy and perversion. 

Cecilia Mandrile playfully delves in the realm of imagination in her 
mixed-media installation JVbduma/7^5. Over 50 small, whimsical creatures 
appear to float within a dark, dreamlike space. Mandrile’s toys evoke a 
childlike imagination. Roughly hand-sewn, with large uneven stitches 
often visible, these toys actually seem as though they were made by chil¬ 
dren. Nocturnal T<^s provokes strongly tactile childhood memories, unveil¬ 
ing a fantasy space which both children and adults can revel in. 

Gina Pierleoni*s hand-sewn dolls also explore the tactile territory of 
memory. Using discarded scraps of material, buttons, and beads, 
Pierleoni has crafted a series of dolls with a delightful old world charm. 
Often donning babushkas, and featuring exaggerated hands and elongat¬ 
ed bodies, the dolls appear to be old souls with many stories to tell. 


LAURA MCGOUGH 
Exhibition Curator, WPAXCorcoran 


Barbara MacCallum, Discussion and Conclusion (detail), 1996, Burnt paper and wire 
Mimi Masse, Horse, 1996, Silver and horsehair, l” x 3^4 ’ Thuy Pham, Untitled, I 99 ^» Wax, 7’ x 5” x 2’ 

Gina Pierleoni, Footprints in the Snow, 1997. Pastel and acrylic on paper, 60” x 29” Jill Romanoke, Figure on Screen, I 997 » Mixed media, 75 ” * 45 ” x 3 ” 
Lewis Schlitt, I Feel Pret^ or Vieled Threat from International Secret, 1990-96, Various media & photo on board, 8 1/2” x 3 1/2” 
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Maria-Theresa Fernandes, Courtesans Installation , 1997 * Mixed media, 12* x 12’ xI2’ 
Cecilia Mandrile, Nocturnal Toys g (detail), 1997 . Mixed media installation 
Susan Smith-Pinello,Curious (detail), 1997 . Wood, audio, burlap, paper,34 ” x 36” x 34 
Rebecca Silberman, Dirt, 1996, Mixed media on fabric, 90” x 68” 

Joel Stoehr, Untitled, 199 ^. Mixed media installation 

Helga Thomson, TatooedLa^, 1997 . Mixed media on paper, 39” x 25 ” 

Beatrice Valdes, Untitled, 1997 . Gelatin silver print, 8” x lO” 
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ARTIST ROSTER BY SITE 


Arlington Arts Center Hi^ Definition June 4 - July 18, 1998 
Jacques de Beaufort, Hsin-Hsi Chen, Astrid Colomar, Susan Eder, 
Kate Farrall, Jae Ko. Curator: Kristen Hileman. 

3550 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, VA 22201, Phone: (703) 524~I494 


Corcoran Gallery of Art June 3 -July 27> ^99^ 

Ken D. Ashton, DerrickJ. de Borja, Laurel Farrin, Misugi Forssen, Jae Ko, 
Christopher Myers, Laurel Quarberg, Cheryl Springfels, Joel Stoehr, 

Pam Thompson. Curator: Terrie Sultan. 

500 17th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006-4804, Phone: (202) 639-1700 


District of Columbia Arts Center Saint Bartholomew’s Overcoat June 3-July 26, 1998 
Stephen Lee, Mia Lyren, Pam Thompson. Curator: Osvaldo Mesa. 

2438 l8th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009, Phone: (202) 462-7833 


Ellipse Arts Center Passages June 3 - July II, 1998 
Susan Bidwell, Renate Chernoff, Cheryl Springfels,Guita Vafai, 

Lyndie Vantine. Curator: Trudi C. Van Dyke. 

4350 North Fairfax Drive, Arlington, VA 22203, Phone: (703) 228-7710 


Greater Reston Arts Center Fragments of a Collective Mind June 4 “July 25» ^99^ 
Maria Anasazi, Jennifer Blazina, Julia S. Bloom, Derrick J. de Borja, 

[oan M. Earnhart, Judith Goodman, Andrew Hersey, Marilyn Horrom, Gary Kachadourian, 
George Kimmerling, Marie Ringwald, Christopher Stephens, Mimi Layne Tawes, 
Katharine R. Warwick, John Wojciech. Curator: Laura Greswell Kauffman. 

II911 Freedom Drive, Reston, VA 2OI90, Phone: (703) 47 l “9242 


Maryland Art Place Blush June 3-July II, 1998 
Amos Badertscher, T.K. Brown, Christoph Fields, Misugi Forssen, Serena Lin, 

Erin Mannion, Greg Moore, Nature Nehemias, Tim O’Kane, Kent Rogowski, 

Dan Schiavone, Claude Seymour, Guy Trevett, Patricia Underwood. Curator; Tex Andrews, 
218 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, MD 2I20I, Phone: (410) 962-8565 


McLean Project for the Arts Made to Measure June 3 - June 27* ^99^ 
Stephen C. Desrochers, Paulo Machado, Madalyn Marcus, 
Christopher Myers. Curator: Sarah Tanguy. 

1234 Ingleside Drive, McLean, VA 22IOI, Phone: (703) 790"I953 


Rockville Arts Place The Curio Cabinet of Hybrid Possibilities June 3 - July 18, 1998 
Susan Boscarino, Bethe Bronson, Sue Johnson, David Page, 

Laurel Qaurberg, Erik Sandberg. Curator: Andrea Pollan. 

100 East Middle Lane, Rockville, MD 20850, Phone: (301) 309-6900 


School 33 Art Center Boland Soul June 3 -July 25. 199^ 
Stuart Abarbanel, Laurel Farrin, Kevin Labadie, Bruce McKaig, 
Jennifer Lynn Stewart Watson. Curator: Peter Dubeau. 

1427 Light Street, Baltimore, MD 21230, Phone: (410) 396-4641 


Washington Center for Photography Color June 5-July 17, 1998 
Ken D. Ashton, Steve Bradley, Rita Kimpel, Kate MacDonnell, Paul Roth. 

Co-curators: Bernard Welt and Grady Turner. 

408 7th Street, NW (3rd Floor). Washington, DC 20004, Phone: (202) 737"0406 


WPAXCorcoran at projectspace Excavation June II - July 25. 199^ 
Maria-Theresa Fernandes, Barbara MacCallum, Cecilia Mandrile, Mimi Masse, 

Thuy Pham, Gina Pierleoni, Jill Romanoke, Lewis Schlitt, Susan Smith-Pinelo, 
Rebecca Silberman, Joel Stoehr, Helga Thomson, Beatrice Valdes. Curator: Laura McGough, 
625 E Street, NW, Washington, DC 20004, Phone: (202) 639-1714 
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SITE LOCATIONS AND GALLERY HOURS 


The Arlington Arts Center (AAC) is located across the street from the Virginia Square Metro (Orange Line) on 
Wilson Boulevard between the Clarendon & Ballston areas of Arlington. Parking is available on an adjacent lot. The 
gallery is open Tuesday - Friday, II am - 5 pni, and Saturday - Sunday, I -5 pm. The gallery is closed on Monday. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art is located a block from the White House, a few blocks away from Farragut West Metro 
(Orange and Blue Lines). The gallery is open six days a week, lO am - 5 pm, with extended evening hours on 
Thursdays until 9 pm. The gallery is closed on Tuesday. 


The District of Columbia Arts Center (DCAC) is located at 243^ l8th Street, NW in the heart of Adams Morgan 
between Cities Restaurant and Millie and Al’s bar. The gallery is open Wednesday and Thursday, 2-6 pm and 
Friday-Sunday, 2-10 pm. The gallery is closed Monday and Tuesday. 


The Ellipse Arts Center (Ellipse) is located one block west of the Ballston Metro (Orange Line) or one block east 
of Glebe Road. The Gallery is open Tuesday-Friday 10-6 pm and Saturday II-5 pm. The gallery is closed Sunday 
and Monday. Special hours and group tours are available by appointment. 


Greater Reston Arts Center (GRACE) is located in Reston Town Center. The gallery is open Tuesday - Saturday, 
II am - 5 pm. The gallery is closed on Sunday and Monday. 


Maryland Art Place is located in downtown Baltimore on West Saratoga Street, between Park and Howard Streets. 
The gallery is open Tuesday-Saturday, II am - 5 pm. Guided tours are available. 


McLean Project for the Arts/Emerson Gallery (MPA) is located at 1234 Ingleside Lane on the second floor of 
the McLean Community Center. The gallery is open Tuesday - Friday, II am - 4 pm, and Saturday, I - 5 P^^> 
by appointment. The gallery is closed on Sunday and Monday. 


Rockville Arts Place (RAP) is located at lOO East Middle Lane in Rockville two blocks from the Rockville Metro 
(Red Line). The gallery is open Tuesday - Saturday, lO am - 5 pm. The gallery is closed on Sunday and Monday. 


School 33 Art Center is located 8 blocks south of Baltimore’s Inner Harbor at 1427 Light Street. The gallery is 
open Tuesday-Saturday, lO am -4 pm. The gallery is closed on Sunday and Monday. 


Washington Center for Photography is located at 406 7th Street, NW (3rd floor) two blocks from Archives/Navy 
Memorial Metro (YellowXGreen Line) and three blocks from ChinatownXGallery Place Metro (Red Line). The 
gallery is open Wednesday-Saturday, 12-6 pm. 


Washington Project for the ArtsXCorcoran is located at projectspace at 625 E Street, NW near the Archives/Navy 
Memorial Metro (YellowXGreen Line) and ChinatownXGallery Place Metro (Red Line). The gallery is open 
Thursday - Saturday, 12-5 P^* Th^ gallery is closed Sunday - Wednesday. 


PUBLIC PROGRAMS FOR ARTSITES 98 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 

FAMILY DAY Saturday, June 20, II:00 AM - 4:00 PM. (This free, day-long celebration of "Artists of Our Towns’ 
will feature workshops, live performances and family tours of the exhibition.) 


Ellipse Arts Center 

WIREWORKS Thursday, June l8, 1:00 PM. (Sculptor Renate Chernoff will present a slide talk highlighting her unusu¬ 
al process of weaving wire into sculpture and to discuss her current work. Includes free coffee and desert reception.) 


Washington Project for the ArtsXCorcoran at projectspace 

Thursday, June 18, 8:00 PM. (Takoma Park-based filmmaker Lydia Douglas presents a selection of films and 
videos including the ROSEBUD nominated Napfy.) 


Thursday, July 9, 8:00 PM Playing to the Camera. (An evening of playful performance video by emerging region 
al artists and their Northern Irish counterparts.) 


Thursday, July 16, 8:00 PM. Collected Performances (Regional artists, dancers and other "live art” practitioners take 
over projectspace to present an evening of simultaneous performances.) 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


ARTSITES 98 is supported in part by in-kind sponsor Signal Communications. 


Special thanks to: Alan Abrams, Nadine Gabai-Botero, Ann Brown, Julie Cavnor, Christopher French, Eric 
Hibit, Scott Severson, Mary Swift and Paige Turner. 


Very special thanks to Scott Habes for the coordination of this complex project. 




















artist biographies 

STUART ABARBANEL 

M.F.A., Queens College, Queens, NY, 1978; B.F.A. 

Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore MD, 1975 * 
Selected solo exhibitions: Arlington Arts Center, Arlington 
VA, 1993- Selected group exhibitions: ’’Space Divided by 
Three,” Goucher College, Towson, MD, 1998; ’’Art in 
Maryland,” Annapolis, MD, 19975 Montpelier Cultural Arts 
Center, Laurel, MD 1997 1994 ; ’ Expanding Traditions,” 

Maryland Art Place, Baltimore MD, 199^; Cummings Art 
Center, Connecticut College, New London CT, 1990. 

MARIA ANASAZI 

M.A., San Francisco State University, San Francisco, CA, 
19935 B.F.A., California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
CA, 1988. Selected exhibitions: ’’Book as Art ll,” The 
National Museum of Women in the Arts, Washington, DC, 
1998; ’’Insider Art,” Rockville Arts Place Faculty Show, 
Rockville Arts Place, Rockville, MD, 1998; ’’Mirror me,” The 
Artists’ Gallery, Frederick, MD, 1997 ; ’Annual National 
Juried Exhibition,” 1708 Gallery, Richmond, VA, 199 ^* 

KEN D. ASHTON 

B.F.A., James Madison University, Harrisonburg, VA, 1986; 
Selected exhibitions: ”Virginia Photographers,” Longwood 
Invitational, Longwood Center for the Visual Arts, 1997 ; 
’’Arlington Trilogy,” 1708 Gallery, Richmond, VA, 1997 ; 
’’Options,” Washington Project for the Arts, Washington, 

DC, 1993. 

AMOS BADERTSCHER 

B.A., Union College. Selected solo exhibitions: Show/Book 
release and signing, Rizzoli, New York, NY, 199^5 Degan- 
Schalfman Gallery, New York, NY, 199^5 'Pray Hard: Radical 
Male Images,” Lifeforce Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1994 * 

SUSAN B. BIDWELL 

Photographic Studies, Northern Virginia Community Col¬ 
lege, B.A., University of Connecticut. Selected solo exhibi¬ 
tions: duPont Gallery, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, VA, 1996; Northern Virginia Community 
College, Sterling, VA. 1996; Living Gallery, North Cross 
School, Roanoke, VA. 1995; Lynchburg Fine Arts Center, 
Lynchburg, VA. 1993- Selected group exhibitions: ’’From 
These Hills:Contemporary Art in the Southern Appalachian 
Highlands,” William King Regional Arts Center, Abingdon, 
1997 ; ’’Spectra ' 97 »’’ National Juried competition, 
Silvermine Guild Arts Center, New Canaan, CT. 1997 * 

JENNIFER BLAZINA 

M.F.A., Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, MI, 
1996; B.F.A., SUNY. at Purchase College, School of Visual 
Arts, Purchase, NY, 1994 - Selected exhibitions: 
'’Critics/Residency Program,” Maryland Arts Place, Baltimore, 
MD, 1998; ’’Juried Three Person Exhibition,” Rockville 
Mansion Art Gallery, Rockville, MD, 199^5 ’’Fall Solo 
Exhibition,” Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 1997 ; 
Received Maryland State Arts Council Grant in 1997 
Individual Artist Award in Excellence in Sculpture. 

JULIA S. BLOOM 

Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD; M.A., 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts School, Boston, MA. Selected 
solo exhibitions: Addison/Ripley Fine Art, Washington, DC, 
^ 997 > 1995; Arnold & Porter, Washington, DC 1994 ; 
Cardinal Gallery, Annapolis, MD, 1994 - Selected group exhi¬ 
bitions: Contemporary Art Center, Virginia Beach, VA, 

1998; Emerson Project for the Arts, McLean, VA, 1995 - 
Residency fellowship from the Virginia Center for the Creative 
Arts, 1997 ; Individual artist fellowship from the Virginia 
Commission for the Arts, 1996-1997- 

SUSAN BOSCARINO 

M.F.A., University of Texas at Austin, Austin, Texas, 1996; 
B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 1990- 
Selected exhibitions: ’’Morph: Meta(Morph)osis and 

Bio(Morph)ism in Contemporary Sculpture,” Blue Star Art 
Space, San Antonio, TX, 1996; "Totems and Other 
Structures,” Painted Bride Art Center, Philadelphia, PA, 
1994 ; ’’Terra Incognita,” Laguna Gloria Art Museum, Austin, 
Texas, 1994; ’’Department of the Interior,” Ellipse Art 
Center, Arlington, VA, 1993; "The Corcoran and the 
Community,"Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 
1991; ”Ur,” The Kunstraum, Blagden Alley Arts Building, 
Washington, DC, 199I; "Emerging Forms-Seated Allegories,” 
International Sculpture Center at Arnold & Porter, 
Washington, DC, 1990 - 

STEPHEN BRADLEY 

M.F.A., Florida State University; B.F.A., University of South 
Florida. Assistant Professor, Visual Arts, University of 
Maryland Baltimore County. Artist residency. University of 


Lapland, Rovaniemi, Finland, Summer 199 ^- Selected exhi¬ 
bitions: "Turning Up the Page: Artist Books of the Nineties,” 
Pyramid Atlantic Press, Maryland, 1997 ; Helsinki Subway 
System, Finland, 1997 ; School 33, Baltimore, MD, 1997 ; 
Pulse Art, New York, 1996; Museo de Arte Extremeno e 
Iberoamericano, Badajoz, Spain, 199^5 Museo de Arte 
Contempraneo, San Jose, Costa Rica, 1995 ; Abram Lebelski 
Gallery, New York, 1994 ; Baxter Gallery, The Maine College 
of Art, Portland, 1994; Seoul International Computer Art 
Festival, Korea, 1992- Web sites: ground (Helsinki, Finland), 
<http://muu.autono.net/ground/armadillo/>; 
<http: / / umbc7 • umbc. edu/^sbradley/ >. 

BETHE BRONSON 

M.F.A., Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 
1997; B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 
1988. Selected solo exhibitions: "Corporeus,” Thesis Gallery, 
Baltimore, MD, 1997 ; "Poetic Anxiety,” Utopia, Washington, 
DC, 1995* Selected group exhibitions: "Artscape ’97 - Juried 
Exhibition,” Meyerhoff Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1997 ; 
"Incoming,” Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1997 ; 
"Good Nudes,” Museum of Contemporary Art (MOCA), 
Washington, DC, 1996; "ArtSites ’96 - Washington Nude,” 
District of Columbia Art Center (DCAC), Washington, DC, 
1996; "Augenmusik, ” Galleria Piccola, Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, MD, 1996. 

T.K. BROWN 

M.F.A., University of Pennsylvania, University of New Mexico; 
B.F.A., Carnegie Mellon University; Selected group exhibi¬ 
tions: Pleiades Gallery, New York, NY, 1997 ; Art Center for 
Northern Newjersey, Milford, NJ, 1997 ; Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC, 1997 ; IO78 Gallery, Chico, CA, 1997 ; 
Kougeas Gallery, East Boston, MA, 1996; 75 ^ Gallery, 
Sacramento, CA, 1996; First Street Gallery, NYC, 1996. 

HSIN-HSI CHEN 

M.F.A., University of Maryland, College Park, MD, 1996; 
B.F.A., Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan, 1992- In the 
fall of 1998, she will have a solo show at Grimaldis Gallery, 
Baltimore, MD. Her work was exhibited in a two-person 
exhibition at Troyer Fitzpatrick Lassman Gallery, Washington, 
DC in 1996. In 1997 > Fer drawings were included in A 
Celebration of the Art: I997"96 at the Government House in 
Annapolis, MD and in the 2nd Annual National Juried Small 
Works Christmas Exhibition at the Chuck Levitan Gallery, 
Soho, NYC. 

RENATE FISHER CHERNOFF 

M.S., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1973 ; 
B.S., Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
1950. University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 1952 - Selected 
invitational exhibitions: ’’Knot as They Seam: Puns and 
Permutations in the Fiber Arts,” Maryland Art Place, 
Baltimore, MD. 1998. "Masters of Ceremony: The Next 
Generation,” William Breman Heritage Museum, Atlanta , 
GA. "Paper, Wire and Thread,” Royal Albert Museum, Exeter 
and the Plough Art Gallery, Torrington, England. Honors; 
Jane Glass Award for Achievement in Enamaling, Southern 
Highland Craft Guild, 1976. Margaret M. Gonant Grant for 
research, 1997- 

ASTRID COLOMAR, 

Received a degree in Art History from Barcelona University, 
Barcelona, Spain and has studied drawing and painting at the 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC. In 1997 she had a 
solo exhibition of her work at the Sala d’Art Oiure, Barcelona, 
Spain and was part of a curated exhibition at the Museo 
Municipal Lopez Villasenor, also in Spain. Locally, her work 
has been shown at the Corcoran School of Art and at 
Washinton Square,Washington, DC. 

JACQUES DE BEAUFORT 

B.F.A., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA, 1997 - 1 ^ 
1997, de Beaufort had a number of solo exhibitions of his work 
in Charlottesville, including The Human Zoo, a performance 
piece at The Young Men’s Shop, Goat Songs From the Flat Age 
and Other Works at The Charlottesville Downtown Artspace, 
and The Kingdom Series at Greenberry’s. In 1996 his work 
has been featured in group exhibitions at The HighWire 
Gallery, Philadelphia, PA, Gallery Neo, Charlottesville, and 
The John Dade Center, Anapolis, MD. 

DERRICKJ. DEBORJA 

B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 1997 - 
Selected exhibitions: ’Within the Surroundings”, District Fine 
Arts, Washington, DC, 1996; ’Photoworks,” Washington 
Center of Photography, Washington, DC, 1997 ; "All Senior 
Exhibition,” Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 1997 - 
Received the Stephen Lee Szabo Award for Excellence in 
Photography presented by the Corcoran School of Art’s 
Photography Department. 


STEPHEN C. DESROCHERS 

M.F.A., Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, VA, 
1997 ; B.F.A., Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA. 
Selected exhibitions: Anderson Gallery, Virginia Common¬ 
wealth University, 1997- The Exchange Place, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, 1997 - 

JOAN M. EARNHART 

Selected solo exhibitions: Summit House/Group Arte, 
Washington, DC, 199 ^; Mahler Gallery, Washington, DC, 
1995. Selected group exhibitions: ”Tri-State Sculptors,” East 
Carolina University, Greenville, NC, 1995 ; American Center 
for Physics, Washington, DC 1995 - Major Corporate 
Collections at Price Waterhouse; Royal Caribbean Cruise 
Line; American Association for the Advancement of Science; 
National Education Association; Boston Harbor Hotel; PBS, 
Alexandria, VA. 

SUSAN EDER 

M.F.A., Ohio State University, Columbus, OH, 1974 ; 
B.F.A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI, 1972 - Eder 
had a spring 1998 show of her new photographs at Troyer 
Fitzpatrick Lassman Gallery in Washington DC. In 1997 1 ^^^ 
work was featured in a solo exhibition at the Marsh Art Gallery, 
University of Richmond, VA. This show. Contemplating the 
Obvious: Photographic Studies by Susan Eder, is a traveling 
exhibition sponsored by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. Also in I 997 » Eder’s work was included in group 
exhibitions at The Hand Workshop, Richmond, VA and the 
Longwood Center for the Arts, Farmville, VA. 

KATE FARRALL 

B.A., Photography, B.A., Art History, University of Maryland 
Baltimore County, 1996. In I 997 » Farrall’s work was shown at 
Door 3 andTeastrip Gallery, both in Oakland, GA. Her work was 
selected by Nancy Princenthal and Barry Schwabsky for Critics’ 
Residency/Gritics’ Picks 1996-1997 at Maryland Art Place. 

LAUREL FARRIN 

M.F.A., University of Maryland, College Park, MD, 1993 ; 
B.F.A., Ohio University, Athens, OH, 1977 - Recent solo 
exhibitions: "Laurel Farrin,” Roswell Museum and Art 
Center, Roswell, NM, 1997 ; ’’Listen,” installation, George 
Washington University, Washington, DC, 1997 ; "Seek,” 
installation. Spaces, Cleveland, OH, 1996; "Small Works,” 
Unity Gallery, Fairfield, OH, 1996; "Fall Solos,” Arlington 
Arts Center, Arlington, VA. Selected group exhibitions: 
"Verticals,” Anton Gallery, Washington, DC, 1997 ; 
"Maximum Drawings,” College of Santa Fe Fine Arts Gallery, 
Santa Fe, NM, 1996; "Land, Sky, Body, Spirit,” Anton 
Gallery, Washington, DC, 1996; "Three Visions,” Washington 
Project for the Arts, Washington, DC, 1995 - 

MARIA-THERESA FERNANDES 

M.F.A., Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, MI, 
1985; B.A., Manchester College of Art, Manchester, England, 
1977 - Selected solo exhibitions: Arlington Arts Center, 
Arlington, VA, 1993; University of Delaware, Lewes, DE, 
1992; Detroit Council of the Arts, Detroit, MI, 1990- Selected 
group exhibitions: "Artist as Collector,” Goucher College, 
Baltimore, 1997 ; "International Exhibition of Textiles,” Kyoto 
Museum, Japan, 1997 ; Six Fiber Artists, Hardcastle Gallery, 
Wilmington, DE, 1997 ; Biennial Show,” Delaware Museum of 
art, Wilmington, DE, 1996; Centres for Cultures, 
Technologies and the Environment, Mysore, India, 1996; Art 
of the Stitch, Whitworth Gallery, Manchester and 
Commonwealth Institute, London, England, 1995 ; Six Latino 
Artists, Textile Arts Center, Chicago, IL, 1994 ; Celebrating the 
Stitch, traveling exhibition, 1992 - 1994 - 

CHRISTOPH FIELDS 

M.F.A., Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, 
VA; B.F.A., California College of Arts and Grafts; Solo 
exhibitions: Anderson Gallery, Richmond, VA, 1997 ; l7o8 
Gallery, Richmond, VA, 1997 ; Department of the Dean of 
Humanities, Virginia Commonwealth University, Rich¬ 
mond, VA, 1996; Claudia Ghapline Gallery, Stinson Beach, 
CA, 1994-, Selected group exhibitions: Pallid-Palladium, 
Commons Building, Richmond, VA, 1996; I. Wolk Gallery, 
St. Helena, CA, 1995 ; Timothy Higbee Gallery, San 
Francisco, CA, 1995 ; Southern Exposure at Project Artaud, 
San Francisco, GA, 1994 - 

MISUGI FORSSEN 

M.F.A., School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IL; 
B.F.A., Massachusetts College of Art; School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, MA. Selected group exhibitions: 
Mutual Consent,”, Korean American Museum, Los Angeles, 
GA, 1998; ’’SPLCE,” Side Street Projects, Santa Monica, GA, 
1997; "Beyond Narrative,” Name Gallery, Chicago, IL, 1997 ; 
’’Faculty Biennial,” Fine Arts Gallery, University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County, Gatonsville, MD, 1996; ’’Emerging 
Artists,” Ann Nathan Gallery, Chicago, IL, 1996; Tisch 
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School of the Arts, Gulf and Western Gallery, NYG, 1995 » 
"Group Show,” Backburner Gallery, Chicago, IL, I 995 ’> 
"Common Ground: Re-Visioned,” Chicago South Shore 
Cultural Center, Chicago, IL, 1994 ; "New England 
Photographers 94 »” Danforth Museum of Art, Framingham, 
MA, 1994. 

JUDITH GOODMAN 

B.A., University of Richmond, Richmond, VA. Solo exhibi¬ 
tion: "Loans from the Collection,” Parents’ Association 
Gallery, University of Maryland, College Park, 199 ^* Group 
Shows: Corcoran Gallery, Baltimore Museum, Tisch Gallery at 
New York University, New York City, NY; Foto Gallery, New 
York City, NY; Kathleen Ewing Gallery, Washington, DC; 
Gallery lO, Washington, DC; The Washington Sculptors’ 
Group 1996 Juried Exhibition, Foundry Gallery, Washington, 
DC; DC Commission on the Arts "Seventh Street Arts Walk,” 
Washington, DC, 1997 * 

ANDREW HERSEY 

Gallery affiliations, solo and group exhibitions: Roanoke 
Museum of Fine Arts, Roanoke, VA; Shenandoah Valley Art 
Center, Waynesboro, VA; Gallery Neo, Gharlottes\dlle, VA; 
Staunton Virginia Fine Arts Center, Staunton, VA; Hunt 
Gallery, Mary Bladwin College, Staunton, VA. Received in 
I 994 ”I 995 individual artist fellowship from the Virginia 
Commission for the Arts. 

MARILYN HORROM 

B.S., University of Maryland, College Park, MD; George 
Washington University, Washington, DC; Corcoran School of 
Art, Washington, DC. Selected solo exhibitions: Parish 
Gallery, Washington, DC, 1996. Selected juried and invita¬ 
tional exhibits: "Lilith: Power of the Feminine Shadow,” 
Rockville Arts Place, Rockville, MD, 1995 ; "The Gutting 
Edge,” Gallery lO, Washington, DC, 1994 - 

SUE JOHNSON 

M.F.A., Columbia University, New York, NY, 198I; B.F.A., 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY, 1979 - Selected solo exhibi¬ 
tions: "The Alternate Encyclopedia," Boyden Gcdlery, St. 
Mary’s College of Maryland, St. Mary’s City, MD, 1997 ; "The 
Alternate Encyclopedia," Anderson Gallery, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, Richmond, VA, 199 ^; "Paintings 
and Prints from Evolutionary Paths," Dance Theater Workshop 
organized by Artists Space, New York, NY, 1995 ; "Recent 
Paintings," Nancy Drysdale Gallery, Washington, DC, 1994 - 
Selected group exhibitions: "The Sense of Touch," Geres 
Gallery, New York, NY, 1997 ; "Frankenstein (in Normal)," 
University Gallery, University of Illinois at Normal, IL, 199 ^; 
"Inner Landscapes," Gallery One, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, 1996. 

GARY KACHADOURIAN 

B.F.A., Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 
1979. Exhibitions: "Critic’s Residency Program”, Maryland 
Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1997 ; "A View From Baltimore to 
Washington,” University of Maryland, Baltimore County Fine 
Arts Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 199 ^; "The Sanity Clause,” 
Halcyon Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1996. 

GEORGE KIMMERLING 

B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 199 ^; B.A., 
State University of New York, Stony Brook, NY, 198^2. Solo 
exhibitions: "Spring Solos,” Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, 
VA, 1997 ; "Home Turf,” Troyer Fitzpatrick Lassman Gallery, 
Washington, DC, 1997 - Group exhibitions: "Options ’ 97 »” 
WPAXCorcoran, Washington, DC, 1997 ; "Entertaining 
Memory,” Washington Center for Photography, Washington, 

DC, 1996. 

RITA KIMPEL 

B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 1997 - 
JAEKO 

M.F.A., Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 
1998. Born in Korea, Ko studied art at Tokyo Art School 
and Wako University both in Tokyo, Japan, where she also 
has had several solo shows of her work. In I 997 > Ko’s work 
was featured in a group exhibition at Maryland Art Place, 
Baltimore. Her work has also been shown at Baltimore’s 
Peabody Library (1996). 

KEVIN LABADIE 

M.F.A., Hoffberger School of Painting, Maryland Institute, 
College of Art, Baltimore, MD; B.F.A., Maryland Institute, 
College of Art, 1976. Selected solo exhibitions and installa¬ 
tions: "Powerhouse," Exempla, Munich, Germany, 1995 ; 
"Consider You," Art in General, New York, NY, 1992 * 
Selected group exhibitions: "Personal Context," V A Nishiogi 
Gallery, Tokyo, Japan, 1995 ; "The Gift," Dooley 
LeCappellaine Gallery, New York, NY, 1992* 


STEPHEN LEE 

M.F.A., School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IL; 
B.A., Leeds Polytechnic, England. Selected exhibitions: "22 
Doll Houses," University of Maryland-Baltimore County, 
Baltimore, MD, 1998; "Haymaking," Spring Solos, Arlington 
Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 1997 ; "Dolls,” Crosscurrents, 
University of Maryland, 1995 - 

SERENA LIN 

M.F.A., University of Maryland, Baltimore County, 
Baltimore, MD; Santa Reparata Graphic Arts Center, Italy; 
B.F.A., Washington University School of Fine Arts. Selected 
group exhibitions/screenings: "Critics’ Residency, Critics’ 
Picks,” Maryland Art Place, Baltimore MD, 1998; "ISEA97,’’ 
Eighth Annual Symposium of Electronic Arts; School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago IL, 1997 ; "ROSEBUD 
Awards Showcase,” Foundry Theater, Washington, DC, 1997 ; 
"Tech Art Slam,” Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 1997 ; 
"Fourth Annual New York Digital Salon, ” School of the Visual 
Arts, NYG, 1996; "Ars Digitalis”,Hochschule der Kunst 
Berlin, Berlin, Germany, 199 ^; "THAW 9 ^»” ^ Festival of 
Film, Video and Didital Media, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
LA, 1996; "lO/lO Portraits in Cyberspace,” Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA, 1995 - 

MIALYREN 

B.F.A., Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 
1987* Selected group exhibitions: "Artscape,” Meyerhoff 
Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1997 ; "Body Prints,” Preston 
Guilford Alternative, Baltimore, MD, 1997 ; "Making Marks,” 
Gatonsville Community College, Catonsville, MD, 1996; 
"Rutgers National” Rutgers University,” 1996; "Three Rivers 
Art Festival,” Pittsburgh Pennsylvania, 199 ^- 

PAULO MACLLADO 

M.F.A., Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 
1097 ; B.F.A., University of Maryland at College Park, 1994* 
Recent group exhibitions: "Landscapes: An Exhibition of 
Sculpture,” The Art Museum of the Americas/Organization of 
American States, Washington, DC, 1097 ; "Incoming,” 
Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1097 ; "Connecting,” 
School 33 Art Center, Baltimore, MD, 1997 * 

MADALYN MARCUS 

M.F.A., American University, Washington, DC, 1982; B.F.A., 
Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City, MO, 1978- Selected 
exhibitions: The Ann Loeb Gallery, Washington, DC, 1097 ; 
DC Jewish Community Center, Washington, DC, 1990- 

BRUCE MCKAIG 

M.S., Georgetown University, Washington, DC, 1986; B.A., 
Austin College, Sherman, TX, 1981* Recent solo exhibitions: 
Photo Focus, Washington, DC 1997 ;- Galerie Jean Pierre 
Lambert, Paris, France, 1095 ; Les Mots a la Bouche, Paris, 
France. Selected group exhibitions: District of Colombia Arts 
Center, Washington, DC, 1097 1993 ; Kathleen Ewing 

Gallery, Washington, DC, 1097 ^ 993 ; Ellipse Art Center, 

Arlington VA, 1993 - 

CECILIA MANDRILL 

M. F.A., University of Maryland, College Park, MD, 1997 ; 
B.F.A., National University of Cordoba, Argentina, 1091 
Selected solo exhibitions: Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, 
VA, 1998; Jose Malanca Fine Arts Museum, Cordoba, 
Argentina, 1094 ; Recoltea Cultural Center, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 1994. Selected group exhibitions: "Critics Picks," 
Maryland Arts Place, 1998; "The Folio Society Golden Jubilee 
Illustration Competition," Gulbenkian Galleries, London, 
England, 1097 ; The Third International Miniature Print 
Exhibition, Off-Centre Gallery, Leicester-London, England, 
1097 ; Latina Artists: Multiple Visions,: Dalton Gallery, Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, GA, 1097 ; "Hanging Roots: Six 
Women from the Americas," Rogue Art Gallery, Victoria, 
Canada. 1996. 

ERIN MANNION 

B.A., St Mary’s College, 1998. Group exhibition: Ellipse Art 
Center, Arlington, VA, 1997 - 

BARBARA MACGALLUM 

Diploma in Fine Arts, Ulster College of Art and Design, Belfast, 

N. Ireland, 1964, M.F.A., Southern Illinois University, 1072. 
Selected solo exhibitions: Instituto Cultural Peruano, 
Norteamericano Gallery, Lima, Peru, 1097 ; The Anderson 
Gallery, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, VA, 
1095 ; The Interart Center, New York, NY, 1993 - Selected 
group exhibitions: "Transformation: Fiber Orientations/New 
Applications," Dowd Fine Arts Gallery, SUNY, Cordand, 
Cortland NY, 1097 ; "A Permeable Edge," Emerson Gallery, 
McLean, VA & The Delaplaine Visual Arts Center, Frederick, 
MD, 1097 ; "Domesticity: Nostalgia and Memory,” 1708 
Gallery, Richmond, 1097 ; Contemporary American Quilts" 
British Council Traveling E^xhibition, London, England, 1993 - 


KATE MACDONNELL 

B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 1997 - 
Selected exhibitions: Kunstlerwerkstatt, Berlin; Dedication 
exhibition, Delaware College of Art and Design, Wilmington, 
DE 1097 ; WPA/G Auction, Washington, DC; PhotoExpo 97, 
Ellipse Art Center, Arlington, VA. 

MIMI MASSE 

studies in metalwork. University of the Arts, Philadelphia, 
Montgomery College, Rockville, MD. Selected group exhibi¬ 
tion: "The Earl Pardon Commemorative Exhibition,” Aaron 
Faber Gallery, New York, NY, 1996. 

GREGORY MOORE 

B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, VA. Selected 
exhibitions: "Group Figure Work Show featuring Leonard 
Nimoy," Art on the 7th Floor Gallery, Washington, DC, 1998; 
"Photo 97," Ellipse Art Center, Arlington,VA, 1997; ’Your 
Shot Our Show 3," Washington Center for Photography, 
Washington, DC, 1097 ; "Sensuality," Washington Center for 
Photography, Washington, DC, 1097 ; 'Your Shot Our Show 2," 
Washington Center for Photography, Washington, DC, 1997 * 

CHRISTOPHER MYERS 

B.F.A., Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 
1994. Selected solo exhibitions: "Dyptichs, Documents, and 
Nudes”, Regi’s, Baltimore, MD, 1097 ; "Body of Evidence,” 
School 33 Arts Center, Baltimore, MD, 1996. Selected group 
exhibitions: "Industrial Poetics,” G. Grimaldis Gallery, 
Baltimore, MD; "Lotta Art Exhibition,” School 33 Arts 
Center, Baltimore, MD, 1997 - 
NATURE NEHEMIAS 

B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 1997 - 
Selected exhibitions: "Myth and Magic,” Hemicycle Gallery, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 1097 ; "Love Nots,” 
Club Felix, Washington, DC, 1097 ; "Movement,” FMP Art 
Gallery, Frederick, MD, 1996; "Joanie: Multiple Visions,” The 
2nd Gallery, Frederick, MD, 109 ^; 'Woodstock 94 >” Mary 
Condon Hodgeson Gallery, Frederick, MD, 1995 - 

TIM O’KANE 

B.F.A., Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, VA. 
Selected Solo Shows: "Tim O’Kane,” Greenville County 
Museum of Art, Greenville, SC, 1094 ; 'Works on Paper,” 
Penninsula Fine Arts Center, Newport News, VA, 1989; "Ten 
Year Survey,” Dupont Gallery, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, VA, 1983; Selected group exhibitions: "Gallery 
Artists,” Hollis Taggert Galleries, NYG, 1996; "Off the Mall: 
Inside Washington’s Foremost Art Galleries,” Art Museum of 
the Americas, OAS, Washington, DC, 1993 - 

DAVID PAGE 

National Diploma in Fine Art, School of Art & Design, Gape 
Technikon, Gape Town, South Africa, 1986. Selected exhibi¬ 
tions: "Fetish," District of Columbia Art Center (DCAG), 
Washington, DC, 1097 ; "Made at the Mill," Goya Girl Press, 
Baltimore, MD, 1097 ; "Alternative Transportation," Artscape, 
Baltimore, MD, 1996; "The Body," Pyramid Arts Center, 
Rochester, NY, 1996; "Compulsive Obsessions," ARC Gallery, 
Chicago, IL, 1996; "ArtSites ’96," Greater Reston Arts Center, 
Reston, VA, 1996; "The Art of Taking Risks," Mobilia Gallery, 
Cambridge, MA, 1996; "Issues and Intent, Contemporary 
American Metalwork," Susan Cummings Gallery, Mill^kUey, GA, 
1996; "Annet Gouwenberg & David Page," Maryland Art Place, 
Baltimore, MD, 1005 ; "Personal Prisons: The Ecstatic Garden of 
Sublime Delirium," Artscape, Baltimore, MD, 1994 * 

THUYPHAM 

B.F.A., Corcoran School of Art, Washington, DC, 109 ^; M.F.A. 
candidate, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, RI. Solo 
exhibitions: Troyer Fitzpatrick Lassman Gallery, Washington, 
DC , 1997* Selected group exhibition: "X3," Sol Kaufler Gallery, 
Providence, RI, 1097 ; "Prints Washington 1097 . " Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 1097 ; "Electing Miss America," 
Gallery K, Washington, DC, 1097 ; "Colombian Flowers," 
Colombian Embassy, Washington, DC 1097 ; "Metamorphosis," 
Corcoran Gallery of Art/Washington Project for the Arts, 
Washington, DC, 199 ^- 

GINA PIERLEONI 

B.F.A., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, NY, 1981, 
M.F.A., Maryland Institute, College of Art, Baltimore, MD, 
1985. Selected solo exhibitions: Chesapeake Gallery, Harford, 
MD; 1998; Gallery lO, Washington, DC, 1097 ; " Gina 
Pierleoni, New Paintings, 109 ^; School 33 Center, 
Baltimore, MD, 1994. Selected group exhibitions: 'Women as 
Protagonist," Goucher College, Baltimore, 1092; "Critics 
Picks," Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, 199I; "These 
Monumental Times," Artscape '90, Baltimore, 1990 - 

LAUREL QUARBERG 

M.F.A., Old Dominion University and Norfolk State 
University, Norfolk, VA, 1982; B.F.A., Virginia Common- 















wealth University, Richmond, VA, 1975. Selected solo exhibi¬ 
tions: "Whispering Secrets," The Albany Museum of Art, 
Albany, GA, 1998; ’With a Silver Spoon," ARC GaUery, 
Chicago, IL, 1997; "Returning the Favor," Tom Thomson 
Memorial Art Gallery, Ontario, Ganada, 1996; "Returning 
the Favor," 2nd Street Gallery, Gharlottesville, VA, 1996; 
"Seeking," Artscape, Baltimore, MD, 1995; 'With a Silver 
Spoon," The Anderson Gallery, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Richmond, VA, 1995; "Treading Water," Virginia 
Beach Center for the Arts, Virginia Beach, BA, 1994. Selected 
group exhibitions: "The Commonwealth Collects," 

Contemporary Art Center, Virginia Beach, VA, 1998; "Janus 
I," Arlington Arts Center, Arlington, VA, 1997; "Virginia 
Commission for the Arts Fellowship Winners," Peninsula Fine 
Arts Center, Newport News, VA, 1995. 

MARIE RINGWALD 

B.F.A., Hunter Gollege, Gity University of NY, 197O; Tyler 
School of Art, Temple University, Philadelphia, PA, 1971. 
Selected group exhibits: "Metamorphosis,” the 1996 Art 
Auction to benefit WPAXGorcoran, Gorcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DG; "House Bound,” ArtSites96, Arlington Arts 
Genter, Arlington, VA. "Mixed Media Wall Reliefs,” Mahler 
Gallery, Washington, DG, 1995- 

KENNETH ROGOWSKI 

B.A., University of Baltimore Gounty. Selected group exhibi¬ 
tions: "Gritics’ Residency, Gritics’ Picks,” Maryland Art Place, 
Baltimore, MD, 199^; "Genter Awards Winter Show,” Genter 
for Photographic Art, Garmel, GA, 1998; "Genter Awards 
Show,” Genter for Photographic Art, Garmel, GA, 1998; 
"Annual Juried Show,” Greater Reston Art Genter, Reston, 
VA, I997'» "Social Studies,” School 33 Genter, Baltimore, 
MD, 1997; "Mo Jazz,” The Spot, Baltimore, MD, 1996. 

PAUL ROTH 

B.F.A., University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ, 1990. Selected 
group exhibits: "Dachau,” District of Golumbia Jewish 
Gommunity Genter, Washington, DC, 199^; ^ Provo de Agua 
(Waterproof), Centro Cultural de Belem, Expo '9^’ Lisbon, 
Portugal, 1998; "Options,” WPAXGorcoran, Washington, DG, 
1997; "Close Season,” Gorcoran School of Art, Washington, 
DG, 1995. 

JILL ROMANOKE 

B.A., Franconia College, Franconia, NH, 1978. Selected solo 
exhibitions: Rockville Mansion, Rockville, MD 1995; Massoni 
and Sommers, Ghestertown, MD, 1994; Gallery 53, Hanover, 
NH, 1993; Harmony Hall, Fort Washington, MD, 1992. 
Selected group exhibitions: "Puns and Permutations," 
Maryland Arts Place, Baltimore, 1998; "A Permeable Edge," 
Emerson Gallery, McLean, VA & The Delaplaine Visual Arts 
Genter, Frederick, MD, 1997; "Contemporary American 
Fiber Art," American Cultural Genter, Taiwan, 1997; 
Envelope, Rockville Arts Place, Rockville, MD, 1997; "Fiber 
96," Downey Art Museum, Downey, GA, 1996; " Ritual 
Vessel," Perimeter Gallery, Chicago, IL, 1994; "Woven, 
Plaited, Twined, Coiled," Sawtooth Arts Center, Winston- 
Salem, NG, 1993. 

ERIK SANDBERG 

M.F.A., George Washington University, Washington, DG, 
1999; B.F.A., George Mason University, Arlington, VA, 1995- 
Selected exhibitions: "The Last Man," Arlington Arts Center, 
Arlington, VA, 1997; "Summer Salon," The Ellipse Art 
Genter, Arlington, VA, 1997; "Small Works Show," 
Touchstone Gallery, Washington, DG, 1997; "Annual Juried 
Show," Resurgam Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1996; "Juried 
Painting Show," Arlington Arts Genter, Arlington, VA, 1996; 
"l2xl2xl2," Rockville Arts Place, Rockville, MD, 1995; "Bawdy 
Language," Alcove Gallery, George Mason University, 
Arlington, VA, 1995; "Professor’s Choice," Rockville Arts 
Place, Rockville, MD, 1995- 

DANIEL SCHIAVONE 

M.F.A., University of Arizona, Tucson, AZ; B.F.A., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, NY. Selected solo exhibitions: "Glyphs,” 
Loyola College Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 1996; "Paintings and 
Drawings,” The Atelier Gallery, Stuart, FL, 1992; "Thoughts 
That Wander Through Eternity,” District of Columbia Arts 
Center , Washington, DC, 199O; Selected group exhibitions: 
"Invitational,” Dinnerware Gallery, Tuscon, AZ, 1997; 
"Verticals,” Anton Gallery, Washington, DC, 1997; "Strictly 
Painting,” McLean Project for the Arts, McLean, VA, 1995; 
"Magic Casements: a Mixed Media View of Literature,” Tuttle 
Gallery, McDonogh, MD, 1995- 

LEWIS SGHLITT 

B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, RI, 1987. 
Selected group exhibitions: "RISD Alumni Exhibition," 
Woods-Gerry Gallery, Providence, RI, 1995; "Artists and the 
Environment," Artists Foundation, Boston, MA, 1992; "New 
York State Artists Series IX," Herbert F. Johnson Museum of 


Art, Ithaca, NY; "Rescue," CEPA Gallery, Buffalo, NY, 199O; 
"Art Ex Machina,” 1708 Gallery, Richmond, VA 1990. 

CLAUDE SEYMOUR 

B.A., American University, Washington, DC. Selected group 
exhibitions: "Sensuality,” Washington Genter for 

Photography, Washington, DG, 1997; "Your Shot, Our Show 
2,” Washington Genter for Photography, Washington, DG, 
1997; "Tripping the Transmundane: Mysticism and 
Contemporary Art,” University of Maryland, College Park, 
MD, 1997; "Your Shot, Our Show,” Washington Center for 
Photography, Washington, DG, 1997; "Open Studio,” 
Washington Project for the Arts, Washington, DG, 1995- 

REBECCA SILBERMAN 

B.F.A., Longwood Gollege, Farmville, VA, 1987; M.F.A., 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, OH, 1989* 
Selected solo exhibition: George Washington University, 
Virginia Campus, Ashburn, VA, 1996; James Madison 
University, Harrisonburg, VA, 1996; Art Place Gallery, 
Chicago, IL, 1994; Blatz Gallery, Milwaukee, WI, 1993. 
Selected group exhibitions: "Domesticity: Nostalgia and 
Memory,” 1708 Gallery, Richmond, 1997; "Quilts=Art=Quilt," 
Schweinfurth Art Genter, Auburn, NY, 1996; 'Women’s Art 
Works Six," Genter at High Falls, Rochester, NY. 1996; 
"Passover and Passed Over," Ashwell Gallery, Beverly, MA. 
1996; "ARC Regional" ARC Gallery, Chicago, IL, 1994; "The 
Dark Age," Dark’s Parlor, Santa Ana, GA, 1994- 

SUSAN SMITH-PINELO 

B.F.A., Oberlin Gollege, Oberlin, Ohio, 1991. Selected 
group exhibitions: School 33, Baltimore, 1998; Smithsonian 
International Gallery, Washington, DG, 1996; Washington 
Project for the Arts, Washington, DG, 1995; Urban Arts 
Center, Washington, DG, 1995- 

CHERYL SPRINGFELS 

M.F.A., Massachusetts College of Art, 1994* B.F.A., Florida 
Atlantic University, I99I» B.A.S. Florida Atlantic University 
1986. Selected exhibitions: "Private Cathedrals," Maryland Art 
Place, Baltimore, Maryland, 1998-(installation). "Artscape 
'97," Maryland Art Institute, Baltimore, Md. 1997.(fiber 
sculpture) "Options," WPAXGorcoran, Washington, DG 1997 
(Installation). Selected Commissions: "From Where We Sit,” 
Goethe Institut, Washington, DC 1997- "Convergence VII,’’ 
Roger Williams Park, Providence, RI, 1995- Awards: Maryland 
State Arts Council - Individual Artist Grant. 

CHRISTOPHER M. STEPHENS 

M.F.A., James Madison University, Harrisonburg, VA, 1997; 
B.F.A., University of North Carolina, Greensboro, NG, 1983. 
Solo exhibitions: Art Ventures Gallery, Spring House, PA; 
"Night Light,” The Middle Street Gallery, Little Washington, 
VA. Selected exhibition; "Mid-Atlantic New Painting,” Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, VA, purchase award 

JOEL STOEHR 

B.F.A., Maryland Institute, Gollege of Art, Baltimore, 1998. 
Selected solo exhibitions: Reynolds Gallery, Maryland 
Institute, Gollege of Art, Baltimore, 1996, Selected group 
exhibitions: Pratt Institute, New York, NY, 1997; Off the 
Walls, Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, 1997; "Sculpture vs. 
Photography," H. Lewis Gallery, Baltimore, 1997; Kubiak 
Gallery, Oneota, NY, 1994- 

MIMI LAYNE TAWES 

B.A., University of Virginia, Gharlottesville, VA, 1975- 
Selected exhibitions: Solo show. Lakeside Gallery, 

Charlottesville, VA, 1995; Solo show, Allegheny Highlands 
Arts and Crafts Center, VA, 1994; New England Fine Arts 
Institute National Invitational Exhibition of American 
Contemporary Art, Boston, MA, 1993; "Right Down to the 
Roots,” juried art exhibit, Delaplaine Visual Arts Center, 
Frederick, MD, 1992. 

PAM THOMPSON 

M.F.A., University of Maryland, 199I; B.F.A., Gorcoran 
School of Art, Washington, DG, 1988. Selected installations: 
"A View from Washington to Baltimore" University of 
Maryland-Baltimore Gounty, Baltimore, MD, 1998. "On the 
Street/Off the Street, Artscape '96," Baltimore, MD, 1996. 
"Outside Tradition Inside the Mid-Atlantic” Maryland Hall 
for the Creative Arts, Annapolis, MD. 1992. "Home,” 
Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD 1992. 

HELGA THOMSON 

studies in printmaking, painting and drawing in Buenos Aries, 
and in Europe at the Royal School of Art (The Hague), and 
Atelier E. Caporaso and Jean Lodge (Paris, France). Selected 
solo exhibitions: Washington Printmakers Gallery, 1997; 
Sicardi-Sanders Gallery, Houston, TX, 1996; Camp Gallery, 
Virginia Genter for the Creative Arts, Sweet Briar, VA, 1995; 
French Bank, Rio Negro, Argentina, 1989; Marienbad 


Gallery, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1988. Selected group exhi¬ 
bition: Envelope, Rockville Arts Place, 1997; Edges and 
Interfaces, Traveling Exhibition, American Print Alliance, 
1996-98; "Printmakers '96," University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, PA, 1996; "Third International Triennial," 
Lublin, Poland, 1991- 

GUYTREVETT 

M.F.A., University of Maryland, College Park, MD; B.F.A. 
University of North Florida. Selected exhibitions: "Conjugate 
Sights/Sites,” Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1996; "St. 
Mary’s Gollege of Maryland Art Faculty,” Charles Gounty 
Community College, LaPlata, MD, 1993; "One Person 
Show,” Boyden Gallery, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s Gity, 
MD, 1992. 

PATRICIA UNDERWOOD 

M.F.A., Washington University; B.F.A., Miami University. 
Selected solo exhibitions: Mansion Art Gallery, Rockville, 
MD, 1996; Artist’s Gallery, Frederick, MD, 1996; Mansion 
Art Gallery, Rockville, MD, 1994; Selected group exhibitions: 
"Fourth Annual Open,” Resurgam Gallery, Baltimore, MD, 
1996; "Hoyt National Art Show,” Hoyt Institute of Fine Arts, 
New Castle, PA, 1995; "Re-Generation,” Pyramid Atlantic, 
Riverdale, MD, 1995; "Paper,” Athenaeum, Alexandria, VA, 
1995; "Sixty Square Inches: Small Prints,” Purdue University 
Gallery, West Lafayette, IN, 1994; Strathmore Hall, Bethesda, 
MD, 1994; "The Birth of Art/The Art of Birth,” ARC Gallery, 
Chicago, IL, 1994- 

KATHARINE R. WARWICK 

B.A., Kenyon Gollege, Gambier, OH, 1996; School of Visual 
Arts, New York Gity, NY; International Genter for 
Photography, New York Gity, NY; Gorcoran School of Art, 
Washington, DG; The Art League, Alexandria, VA. Selected 
exhibitions: Juried members show. The Art League, 

Alexandria, VA, 1997; The New England School of 
Photography, Boston, MA, 1997; Hub Gallery, Central 
Pennsylvania Festival of the Arts, State Gollege, PA, 1997- 

GUITAVAFAI 

M.F.A., University of Maryland, College Park, MD, 1995; 
B.A., University of Maryland, Gollege Park, MD, 1995- 
Selected solo exhibitions: Mansion Gallery of Art, Rockville, 
MD, 1997- "Sculpture Today," Sorya Gallery, Marbella, Spain. 
Selected Group Exhibitions: "Time Out: Reflections," The 
World Bank, Washington, DG, 1997- "Janus 11". Arlington 
Arts Genter, Arlington, VA. 1997- "Second Annual 
International Exhibition of Women’s Art," SOHO 20, New 
York, New York, 1996. Artscape, Baltimore Festival of the 
Arts, Baltimore, MD. 1997- 

BEATRICE VALDES 

B.F.A., Gorcoran School of Art, 1991. Selected exhibitions: 
Eye Gallery, San Francisco, GA, 1994; Dark’s Art Parlor, 
Santa Ana, GA 1994; Washington Genter for Photography, 
Washington, DG, 1991. 

LYNDIE VANTINE 

M.F.A., Mount Royal Graduate School of Art, Maryland 
Institute, Gollege of Art, 1989- B.F.A., Philadelphia College of 
Art, Philadelphia, PA. 1984* Selected Exhibitions: National 
Institute of Health, 1998. Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 
1997. "Women Artists," Carroll Gommunity College, 
Westminister, MD, 1996. Selected public commissions: Ryan 
International Airlines, Louisville, KY. 

JENNIFER LYNN STEWART WATSON 
B.F.A., Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA, 
1991- Solo exhibitions: "Body Series, vanity," School 33 Art 
Genter, Baltimore, MD, 1995; Penn State Sculpture 
Competition, commission for an outdoor sculpture on cam¬ 
pus, 1995* Selected group exhibitions: "22 Dollhouses: a 
View from Baltimore to Washington,” University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County, 1998; "Artscape," Baltimore, MD, 1997; 
Fourth Annual Juried Exhibition, Fine Arts Gallery, Savage, 
MD, 1997; "Sculptor’s Incorporated Show," Mill River 
Gallery, Oella, MD, 1996. 

JOHN WOJCIECH 

B.A., George Mason University, Fairfax, VA, 1994. Selected 
exhibitions: "Art on the 7th Floor”, Washington Design 

Center, Washington, DG, 1997; "Subsonic Prayer,” Emerson 
Gallery, McLean Project for the Arts, McLean, VA, 1996; 
"Fresh Out,” Maryland Art Place, Baltimore, MD, 1995; "The 
Arlington Arts Center Juried Exhibition at the Fifth Column,” 
Washington, DG, 1995; "The Fourth Annual BEAMS 
(Bauhouse Emerging Artists’ Multi-media Survey) 
Exhibition,” Howard Gounty Genter for the Arts, Ellicot City, 
MD, 1994. 


















Washington review 


The Art of Photography in Washington 


Sandra Berler 

DEALER FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
301-656-8144 FAX: 301-656-8182 

Twentieth century vintage and contemporary photographs 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


Gary Edwards Gallery 

9 HILLYER COURT NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20008 
202-232-5926 FAX: 202-232-1523 
TUES-SAT 11-5 PM, MON BY APPT 

Fine nineteenth and twentieth century photographs 

located in THE COURTYARD BEHIND THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION 


KATHLEEN EWING GALLERY 

1609 CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20009 
202-328-0955 FAX: 202-462-1019 
WED-SAT 12-5 PM 

Nineteenth and twentieth century and contemporary fine art photography. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


The Tartt Gallery 

2017 QUE STREET NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20009 
202-332-5652 FAX: 202-797-9853 
WED-SAT 11-5 PM, TUES BY APPT 

Fine nineteenth and twentieth century photographs • Contemporary American folk art 

MEMBER art DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


Troyer Fitzpatrick lassman Gallery 

1710 CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW, WASHINGTON, DC 20009 
202-328-7189 FAX: 202-667-8106 
WED-SAT 12-5 PM 

Contemporary American paintings, photography and sculpture. 

MEMBER ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER WASHINGTON 


PRESENTS 


1998 AWARDS 


IN 


ION 


$400 


$200 


FDR THE BEST SHORT 
STDRY PUBLISHED IN 
WASHINGTON REVIEW 


FDR THE BEST PDEM(S) 
BY ONE AUTHOR 
PUBLISHED IN 

WASHINGTON REVIEW 


SEND MANUSCRIPTS TO: 
WASHINGTON REVIEW 
BOX 50 1 32 
WASHINGTON, DC 
20D9 1 -□ 1 32 


Washington review 

online 

www.erols.com/taylor/washrev 

contains many full-text articles, 
stories, poems, reviews, 
plus pictures, sound files (well,one) 
& links. 

Covers 1987-1997 period. 
Watch it develop. 


TROYER FITZPATRICK LASSMAN 

Congratulations to the Artists of 

Art Sites ‘98 

Ken Ashton 
Hsin-Hsi Chen 
Susan Eder 
George Kimmerling 
Thuy Pham 

represented by 

TROYER FITZPATRICK LASSMAN 

1710 Connecticut Avenue NW Washington DC 20009 

tel. 202-328-7189 fax. 202-667-8106 























6TH ANNIVERSARY 



MAXINE TAYLOR ^ _ 

ALLEN D. GARTER 

KISOON GRIFFITH SUZANNE PENDER 


MICHAEL PLATT CAROL HARRisoN 

RON ENGLISH ttw nr.n. 

JIM DOBKIN 


TED FIELDS 

CLARK-HOGAN 


UP AGAINST THE WALL 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


ANNE RYAN 



AN 


APRIL 23 - MAY 10 1998 GALLERY HOURS WED-SUN 1:00-6:00PM 





Devoted to the best contemporary Washinston artists. 
Unmatched quality and superb selections. 

Visit our web site: http://salleryk.com for our exhibition schedule. 

Email: salleryk@ix.netcom.com 
2010 R Street NW Washinston DC 20009 
Tel: 202/234-0605 Fax: 202/234-0605 


FRESH 

Addison/Ripley Fine Art 


9 HILLYER COURT WASHINGTON DC 20008 
TELEPHONE 202 328 2332 


SUSAN DAVIS 

Addison/Ripley Georgetown 


1670 WISCONSIN AVENUE WASHINGTON DC 20007 


TELEPHONE 202 333 3335 


JUNE 1998 

















































If You’ve Got The Art, 
We’ve Got The Science 


Scanning 


Photo Digital Prints * 


Whether an economical desktop 
scan or a high-resolution drum 
scan, we know how to capture the 
color and full range of tones as 
closely as possible. 



Digital Slides & 
& Large-Format Films 


Digital Retouching 
& Compositing 

This process allows us to eliminate 
distracting elements and other problems 
in a photo, as well as to assemble 
elements from multiple images. 


Our newest service offers you the highest 
quality prints available from a digital file. 
On photographic paper, with images up to 
872"xH" they're ideal for portfolios, 
marketing pieces, and fine comps. 


Chrome's color expertise especially shines 
through in slides, transparencies, and negative 
films (up to 4"x5"), that are used for presenta¬ 
tions, proofing, outputting retouched files, 
or making portfolio or poster-sized prints 
via conventional photo papers. 


Pro Laser Prints 

We can take a slide, transparency, print 
or digital file, and turn it into a piece for your 
portfolio or presentation, layout comp, or even 
a short-run printing of 1-500 pages. Whatever 
the need. Chrome's color calibrated, color-test¬ 
ed process will make your work stand out. 


For over 15 years, Chrome has been known for its gallery- 
quality photographic printing. Now, top art directors, 
design firms and photographers find their digital files are 
handled with the same color judgement and care. Unlike 


service bureaus. Chrome offers the artistic understanding 
of a fine printer as well as the accuracy and consistency 
technology now allows. To see what this powerful combi¬ 
nation can do for your next project, call 202-333-3270. 


Chrome. Where Art Meets Science. 


CHROME 

PHOTCK 3 RAPHIC SERVICES 
DIGITAL IMAGING 


3247 Q STREET NW ■ WASHINGTON DC 20007 ■ TELEPHONE 202*333-3270 ■ FACSIMILE 202-333-8705 

















